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Rough Riders of '41 


Youve got to be tough to take the 
rough-and-tumble jolting of a modern 
tank or scout car. Tanks no longer 
waddle slowly over obstructions, but 
leap and bounce over rough terrain at 
speeds up to twenty-five and thirty 
miles an hour. Scout cars, like the one 
in the picture, can leave the highway 
and roll right across country. Their 
crews—the “rough riders of °41”— 
must take the bumps. So must the ma- 
chines themselves and the powerful 
engines that drive them. 

American engineers not only pro- 
duce the best automobiles, but today 
they are turning their skill and inge- 
nuity to the problems of gasoline- 
powered defense equipment— tanks, 
armored cars, trucks, airplanes and 
motor torpedo boats. They are giving 


America the best equipment, the best 
engines and the best fuels in the world. 

We of Ethyl are privileged to help 
this vital work through both product 
and service. Ethyl’s product, anti-knock 
fluid containing tetraethyl lead, is used 
by petroleum refiners to improve gas- 


~ oline. Without high anti-knock fuels 


we might not have had many of today’s 
most efficient types of engines—the 
compact gasoline power-plants that 
save weight and space where every 
pound and every inch count. 
Because Ethyl’s anti-knock 
fluids are an important factor 
in the development of both 
fuels and engines, our re- 
search laboratories in Detroit 
and San Bernardino cooper- 
ate with both automotive and 





petroleum technologists. We function 
as a “clearing house” for technical 
information, help to coordinate many 
individual research efforts and con- 
tribute the results of many of our 
own tests and experiments with fuels 
and engines. 


Thus, by supplying an essential 


product and by offering the services of 


our research laboratories to technical 


men and executives in every phase of 


automotive development, we are, we 
believe, serving the nation. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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It puls copper underwear 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


[ae irons wear a thin dress of 
chromium as transparent as a 
chorus girl’s costume. What provides 
the real shine and permanence is the 
bright nickel beneath. But nickel is 
expensive, a vital defense material and 
is becoming hard to get. 

Manufacturers knew they'd need 
less nickel if they started with an 
under-layer of copper. But the copper 
has to be bright to get bright nickel. 
Both nickel and copper plating is 
done in huge tanks like the one pic- 
tured. To prevent danger of leaking 


electrical currents, tanks were lined 
with rubber. But the chemicals used in 
plating attacked those used in com- 
pounding rubber, and this “chemical 
warfare” spoiled the brightness of the 
metal. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had to find 
an entirely new way to compound rub- 
ber — with chemicals that would not 
be affected. It was almost as hard as 
being told to make bread without 
yeast or baking powder. 

After hundreds of experiments, 
with chemicals that tradition said were 


hopeless, the Goodrich engineers 
found the answer. 

Scores of tanks like the one in the 
picture have since been lined with 
this new kind of rubber. Nickel is 
conserved, production speed increased, 
costs are cut — all because B. F. Good- 
rich engineers have years of research 
experience behind them which they 
can apply to any rubber problem you 
may give them. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
isl 1N RUBBER 
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mr a Los Angeles Limited, exclu- 
sively for Pullman passengers, is 
more than a vehicle of transpor- 
tation. It was designed to make 
travel completely enjoyable. The 
Sleeping Cars assure day and night 
comfort. The Club-Lounge has the 
appointments of a modern living- 
room; easy chairs, card tables, 
writing desk, radio, and current 
magazines. And, in the Dining 
Car, you partake of those superb 
meals for which Union Pacific is 
justly famous. In fact, a journey 
on the Los Angeles Limited is a 
vacation in itself; a period of 


delightful relaxation. 


The Los Angeles Limited is in 
daily service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. No extra fare. 


For information, write 
W. S. BASINGER 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 931, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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LETTERS 


Not ‘Party Line’ 

Your article in the July 7 issue on “Sup- 
port for Stalin” indicates a surprising lack 
of information concerning the various or- 
ganizations which issued statements after 
the Nazi-Soviet war. It is indeed rather 
ludicrous to say that the Legion for Amer- 
ican Unity, whose chairman is Judge Pe- 





- cora, the Union for Democratic Action, 


whose chairman is Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
the Trotskyite Socialist Workers party, 
and the Communist American Council on 
Soviet Relations all “swung into the party 
line.” The statement issued by this organ- 
ization declared very simply that the So- 
viet-Nazi war offered an opportunity to 
the democracies to strike a telling blow 
while Hitler was engaged on the eastern 
front. In addition it warned American lib- 
erals against all cooperation with Ameri- 
can Communists who are merely agents of 
a foreign power. Need I add that this is 
hardly the “party line”? 
JAMES LOEB JR. 
Executive Secretary 
Union for Democratic Action 
New York City 


In your issue of July 7, under the head- 
ing “Support for Stalin,” you included the 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League as a 


NEWSWEEK 
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. left-wing organization . . 
into the party line...” 

The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
happens to be in no sense a left-wing or- 
ganization and, as a matter of fact, has 
consistently denounced Communism along 
with Nazism. Its members are for the 
most part conservatives who believe that 
Nazism must be destroyed by the united 
action of all men of good will, regardless 
of their race, color, creed, or political opin- 
ions. | 

If you had noted the statement issued 
by the Anti-Nazi League in connection 
with its support of the Soviet Union, you 
would: have read the following: “A warn- 
ing against the Communist party line in 
this country was issued today by the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, which at the 
same time advocated support for the So- 
viet Union.” 


. [swinging] 


4 JAMES H. SHELDON 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
New York City 





Florida Divorce Laws 


We were astonished by NEwsweEeEx’s 
statement in the June 23 issue that the 
Florida Legislature had made desertion 
“the newest of ten grounds” for a divorce. 
Desertion has been a ground for divorce in 
this state since 1828. Florida’s nine grounds 
for divorce have been on the books for 
many years, and no additions were made 
by the last legislature. 


WM. A. McRAE JR. 
J.J. DANIEL 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Mr. McRae and Mr. Daniel are right. 
NEWSWEEK was misinformed by its Talla- 
hassee correspondent. 





Power for Aluminum 


I have often noticed statements, in 
NewswEEk and elsewhere, that the prob- 
lem in producing aluminum is not in get- 
ting ore but in obtaining sufficient electric 
power. Why is that—what has power to 
do with ore smelting? 

J.R. HAYWOOD 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Practically all aluminum, both here and 
abroad, is made by the electrolytic process 
under which an electric current is passed 
through a furnace or electrolytic cell con- 
taining aluminum oxide and mineral cryo- 
lite to separate the aluminum and the oxy- 
gen. It takes a 162,500-kilowatt capacity, 
or enough for a city such as Rochester, 
N.Y., or Hartford, Conn., to turn out the 
annual production of 150,000,000 pounds 
at the Vancouver, Wash., plant of the Alu- 
minum Co. alone. Aluminum oxide is ob- 
tained from bauxite ore by a chemical 
process. 
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Tus is America—the land where the family car, 
always ready to fetch and carry, has both simplified 
and vastly enriched our every-day lives. The land 
where super-highways and side-roads form a network 
of smooth, inviting links between neighbors, counties, 
states. Where the automobile, bringing hillside and 


forest, lake and seashore, within easy reach of the 
city dweller, helps to keep our people bronzed and 
fit. This is America, where even curtailment in auto- 
motive production made necessary by defense will 
leave us with 71 per cent of the world’s passenger 
cars and 54 per cent of the world’s trucks. 


From fine alloys for engine parts to sheets for body panels, Bethlehem produces a complete, diverse range of steel materials for the automotive industry. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 


THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Thursday night 
10:30 E.D.T. 9:30 E.S.T. & C.D.T. 
8:30 C.S.T. 6:30 P.S.T. NBC Blue 
Network Stations. 
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NEWSWEEK 


TRANSITION 








Birtupay: Sen. George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, 80, July 11. Norris voted against 
war in 1917, but today believes that only 
force, or the threat of it, can stop the a 
ger of totalitarianism .. . Clarence Bud. 
ington Kelland, prolific atti of such fic. 
tional characters as “Scattergood Baines,” 
and Mr. Deeds of the 1936 motion-picture 
hit “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” 60, July 11, 








International 


The Benson Fords 


Marriep: Benson Ford, the second of 
Henry Ford’s three grandsons, and Edith 
McNaughton, at Grosse Pointe, Mich, 
July 9. The couple, both 21, received a 
$60,000 white brick home in Grosse Pointe 
from the bridegroom’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edsel Ford . . . Francis Lederer, # 
stage and screen actor, and Marion Irvine & 
of Toronto, in Las Vegas, Nev., July 10 
..- Marian Sulzberger, daughter of Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, president and publisher 
of The New York Times, and Orvil E. 
Dryfoos, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in White Plains, N.Y., July 8 

. Katherine Wiman, actress-daughter of 
Dwight Deere Wiman, theatrical pro- 
ducer, and Dawson Coleman Glover of 
New York, in Greenwich, Conn., July 11. 









































ANNULLED: The marriage of Lillian 
Roth, actress, and Eugene Weiner, New 
York importer, who were wed last year, 
in Los Angeles, July 7. Miss Roth charged 
concealment of a criminal record. 


Drivorcep: Russell W. Thaw, aviator 
and son of Harry K. Thaw and Evelyn 
Nesbit Thaw, and Katherine Roberts 
Thaw, in Los Angeles, July 8. 


Diep: Leland Jamie- 
son, 37, airline pilot and 
author, after a long ill- 
ness, in Jacksonville, 
Fla., July 9. A graduate 
of Oklahoma University, 
Jamieson served three 
years with the Army Air 
Corps. before joining 
Eastern Air Lines a dec- 
ade ago. Since then, he had flown 1,500,- 
000 miles, writing short: stories and novels 
between flights . . . Carl Friedrich von 
Siemens, 68, leading German electrical 
industrialist, in Berlin, July 10 .. . Sam A. 
Scribner, 82, veteran theatrical executive, 
‘of heart disease, in Bronxville, N.Y. 
July 8. 








Jamieson 
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Crash landing in the jungle The ballplayer nobody knows ‘ 


How can anyone get a grounded . sq Who this year is playing his thirty-first consecutive year of 
plane up—in mid-jungle? Tom : ™ pro ball? Who at age 47 batted .376 and in 5 games allowed 
Summers remembered a trick the only 18 hits? Here’s the story of a jerktown Frank Merriwell 
U.S. Army used that might work. and his career as an eternal busher, Minor League 


But it meant that he, or his best é Mathewson, by Ted Shane. Page 27 of your Post. 
friend, or the girl he loved, would yy 


have to risk death...Read Role 


of Honor in the new Post. oon > 4 -_ Bird dogs ain’t for poor folks !” 


: a edie - “Why, he wouldn’t even lower hisself to 
Ever see a city 90 blitzboom ? ,"j bark at anyone like me,”’ said Ben’s father. 


But Ben thought different. He had won 
Yesterday San Diego dozed in the sun. Today it’s a rip- this springer pup—and somehow he’d train 


snorting Little Detroit. Population up 100,000 and there’s him to be the finest bird dog in the world - 
afamine of homes, schools, water, gas, police—and nice girls. ..-A new short story, Choice of the Litter, 
Before you decide a defense boom is just what your city by Roderick Lull, in this week’s Post. 
needs, reach for an aspirin and turn to page 14 of the Post. 


, [ . AT 
? ft sh bites man, by Philip Wylie Alas! Alexander Botts hits oil! 


And TROUBLE! (An Earthworm Tractor man should never 
Swanky Cat Cay roared with derision when itsawthe dig for new business witha rotary drill! ) Read They Laughed 
tub the Jameses had chartered to fish from. Thought it at Edison, Too, by William Hazlett Upson... Also BOOTH 
was a gag. Then Crunch and Des hove in sight—and TARKINGTON remembers his only attempt at murder 
also one of the biggest broadbills in the Gulf. Allthree (Post, page 20) .. . Serials, editorials, poems and cartoons— 
had the same idea at once. (See the Post, page 12.) all in the new Saturday Evening Post, now on sale. 
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“TRAVELERS are riding the trains again 
... new trains that are making railroad 
history. Swift, safe, light-weight stream- 
liners of the Budd-built Stainless Fleet, 
they have shortened schedules, intro- 
duced new comforts and luxuries, and 
made thousands of new friends for the 
country’s railroads. 

t 


Many of the Stainless Fleet are 
Sleeper-Coach or Chair-Coach trains 
with reserved reclining seats and com- 
plete recreational cars— at regular 
day-coach fares. Others, with sleeping- 
cars, are superb top-fare trains, 


"KANSAS CITY-DALLAS ROCKET" “© CRACK ROCK ISLAND STREAMLINER 


‘@ Thirteen hours between bustling _ seat on the Rocket is reserved, ad- 
Kansas City and booming Dallas justable for sitting or reclining. 
is the record schedule of two of Air-conditioning, sound-proofing friendly Parlor-Lounge or beauti- 
the Rock Island’s six Budd-built and a score of Budd engineering 
stainless steel streamliners. Your “improvements smooth and quiet 


All are built by Budd throughout of 
stainless steel —the strongest known 
material suitable for structural - pur- 
poses—and fabricated by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD* system. 


Trains of the Stainless Fleet have 
made extraordinary records for the 
progressive railroads that run them. 
They greatly reduce maintenance and 
operating costs. They greatly increase 
passenger traffic . . . because they have 
brought hundreds of thousands of 
people back to the trains! Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


your ride. You can relax and 
doze or seek companionship in the 


fully decorated Diner. The whole 
train is yours—for a day-coach fare! 


THE STAINLESS FLEET 


Chicagoan ¢ El Capitans ¢ Golden Gates e 
Kansas Cityan ¢ San Diegan ¢ Super Chief 
¢Tulsan of the Santa Fe. 

Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 

Flying Yankee-Mountai of the Boston & Maine« 
Maine Central 

Denver Zephyrs © General Pershing Zephyr 
Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr ° Sam 
Houston Zephyr ¢ Silver Streak Zephyr * Texas 
Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs ¢ Texas Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 

Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast-Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket ¢ Chicago-Peoria 
Rocket ¢ Kansas City-Dallas Rockets * Kansas 
City-Minneapolis Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 
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‘The Periscope 








: What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





at 


Atlantic Patrol Plans 


Details of the elaborate program now 
shaping up to guard the sea lanes to 
Britain are considered secret. But the 
broad picture is this: To patrol a wide 
North Atlantic lane, shore-based long- 
range U.S. patrol planes will fan out 
from Iceland and, to a lesser extent, from 
Greenland and Newfoundland. Supple- 
menting these will be planes based on air- 
craft carriers which will rove the vital 
lanes, each protected by several destroyers 
and a cruiser or two. Within this patrolled 
lane, faster merchant ships will travel 
singly; slower ones will move in convoys, 
at least through the eastern danger zone. 
While many U.S. Navy ships will sup- 
plement the air patrol work, the main job 
of surface patrolling near England will 
still be left to the British. There’s no offi- 
cial answer to the vital question of 
whether U.S. patrol craft will shoot at 
all German vessels seen approaching the 
lane, but Navy heads still say “all neces- 
sary measures” will be taken to clear the 
sea lanes. 















Azores Occupation? 


Contrary to rumors, there is now little 
Hlikelihood that the U.S. will occupy the 
‘Azores and Cape Verde Islands as it did 
Iceland—unless Hitler moves in that di- 
rection first. The reason is that both are 
possessions of Portugal, which is so threat- 
ened with Nazi domination that it prob- 
ably would never give its consent as Ice- 
tland did. Hence, occupation would open 
Fthe U.S. to charges of aggression. Natu- 
tally, the U.S. Army and Navy have 
long-range plans for possible occupation 
fof the Azores and Cape Verdes, but these 
pwill be left on the shelf unless and until 
Hitler should start to move into Portugal 
or England should fall. 


National Notes 


_ British shipping representatives, with 
quiet U.S. cooperation, have been recruit- 
‘ing seamen on Ellis Island, where there 
are many able-bodied foreigners who are 
barred from the U. S. and have no place 
to go... Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson may end up with a much more 
mportant defense job; he has made a 
record as a stand-out administrator .. . 


Contrary to reports, Philippine High Com- 
missioner Sayre will not be replaced; he 
and President Quezon have now patched 
up their differences .. . A group of Cath- 
olic notables is urging that Roosevelt in- 
duce Stalin to restore religious liberty as 
the price of increased U.S. aid. 


Puerto Rican Changes 


Guy Swope, Governor of Puerto Rico, 
is the most likely successor to Rupert 
Emerson as director of the Interior De- 
partment’s Division of Territories and Is- 
land Possessions. Emerson, who can’t get 
along with Secretary Ickes, will probably 
become an aide to Price Administrator 
Henderson at the end of his present leave 
of absence. As forecast here previously, 
Rex Tugwell, early Brain Truster, is likely 
to succeed Swope as Puerto Rico’s Gov- 
ernor. 


African Plane Ferrying 


Practically unnoticed, an efficient plane- 
ferrying service has been established from 
Miami to Natal, Brazil, and thence to 
Bathurst in British-owned Gambia on 
Africa’s West Coast. The U.S. airline 
transport planes requisitioned for the Brit- 
ish have been refitted with steel wall 
benches and extra fuel tanks and are now 
being sent by this route. Atlantic Airways, 
a new company under direction of former 
Pan American employes, is doing the fer- 
rying. The planes, adapted for either mass 
troop transport or parachutist operations, 
are presumably flown on from Bathurst to 
North Africa. 


Oumansky Ire 


Constantine Oumansky, Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Washington, has expressed irate 
indignation over the tendency of U.S. 
officials to appraise the Russo-German 
war in off-the-record talks with news- 
papermen. His annoyance stemmed large- 
ly from the fact that most of these talks, 
which were widely reported as the opin- 
ions of unnamed “experts,” predicted a 
speedy German triumph. To soothe 
Oumansky’s feelings, a tight lid has now 
been clamped on such semi-official fore- 
casting. 


Trivia 

Retired Justice McReynolds, a bachelor 
long known as “the crustiest man on the 
Supreme Court,” has “adopted” 35 Brit- 
ish children—by paying for their support 
in England—and corresponds individually 


with them ... Paul Mellon, son of the 
late Andrew Mellon, will net just about 


$4.20 a month as Army pay now that he 
has volunteered, according to one of his 
advisers. He'll draw the regular $21 a 
month, but his other income puts him in 
the 80% tax bracket ... After the OEM 
started issuing production posters reading 
“Tim Is SuHort,” Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., ordered several for display in 
its workshops. 





New Baltic Plan 


A plan for complete political reorgani- 
zation of the Baltic states as part of the 
Nazi “new order” is known to be under 
consideration in Berlin. Lithuania would 
become the kingpin of the three Baltic na- 
tions, getting parts of Latvia, the Vilna 
area, White Russia, and the area around 
Minsk. Latvia would suffer more than 
Estonia, because the Latvians have long 
since incurred Nazi anger by their tradi- 
tional refusal to cooperate with German 
interests. Under the reorganization, the 
Latvians would pay the price of their 
stubbornness dating from the time they 
drove out German forces at the World 
War’s end. It’s now learned that the last 
straw for the Nazis was the refusal of Lat- 
vian Government leaders, exiled to Berlin 
by the Soviet grab, to form a Nazi-domi- 
nated puppet government at Riga after 
the Russians were driven back. 


War Pilot Problem 


One of the still-unsolved problems of 
both the British and Germans is the pre- 
vention of nervous crack-ups among pi- 
lots. Detailed reports from the British 
side indicate that the pilots show ex- 
treme courage but that a surprising num- 
ber quickly develop nervous disorders 
from the strain and that the average 
pilot completely “washes out” after 300 
to 500 hours of flying and has to be re- 
lieved for long recuperation. A large num- 
ber of these youthful “nervous wrecks” 
are now taking rest cures in Trinidad. 
Partly as a result of this factor, the 
British have been using younger and 
younger men until most of the pilots are 
now between 19 and 23. Indirect reports 
indicate similar, though less pronounced, 
difficulties in Germany, where pilots get 
more rest. 


Japanese Whispering Campaign 

Watch for dispatches about new unrest 
in Japan. An anti-Nazi whispering cam- 
paign, particularly in business and indus- 
trial circles, started at the time of the 
German invasion of Russia and has been 
gathering momentum in Tokyo and the 
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larger cities. The talk mainly opposes fur- 
ther involvement with the Axis, favors 
better relations with the U.S., and urges a 
strict hands-off attitude toward the Nazi- 
Soviet war. Apparently the whispering 
campaign has had the encouragement of 
many top industrialists and even some high 
government officials. It became so open on 
the stock exchange and in several big banks 
two weeks ago that plain-clothes men were 
stationed in the buildings with orders to 
report on any such conversations over- 


heard. 


French Strike Trouble 


Nazi reorganization of the French eco- 
nomic setup is proceeding under consider- 
able difficulty. It’s now learned that the 
defiant coal strikes in Northern France, 
about which little got past the censors, 
involved more than twenty mines and 
affected 100,000 workers directly or in- 
directly. Belgian miners in the Liége dis- 
trict started sympathy strikes, and large 
forces of black-shirt guards were finally 
rushed to the mines to restore order. The 
German occupation authorities have run 
into similar trouble. with French _fisher- 
men, who have ignored Nazi warnings and 
appeals from Admiral Darlan and refused 
to put out to sea and face capture or 
machine-gunning by the British. It’s part- 
ly to prevent such organized resistance 
that Hitler has been reshuffling workers, 
moving thousands of French laborers into 
the Reich proper to work alongside Ger- 
man labor, transferring French machine- 
tool makers into Holland, Belgian farm 
workers into Northern France, etc. 


Vichy Alien Traffic 


Citizens of German-occupied countries 
who escaped to unoccupied France are now 
being carefully classified as to experience 
and ability with a view to putting them to 
work in the Reich. The scheme was first 
proposed by Berlin some months ago, but 
Pétain resisted. He finally bowed to the 
German demands when Darlan argued 
that the action would lighten the Vichy 
regime’s burden without injuring any 
French citizens. A number of Belgians, 
Dutch, Poles, Norwegians, and Spaniards 
have already been thus classified and, de- 
spite violent protests, handed over to the 
Germans at the demarcation line. Now a 
more detailed check is being made of 
those aliens in the free zone who have 
banking and accounting experience. 


Foreign Notes 


Authoritative reports from Rumania say 
the Russians’ boasted bombing of Con- 
stantsa and the oil fields have been sur- 
prisingly ineffectual, many of the bombs 
being duds and most of the others landing 
far wide of the mark . . . The famous Hotel 
du Roi-René at Aix-en-Provence in France 
has now become a “black bourse” center 
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and headquarters for exit visa sales and- 


petty Nazi graft ... Nazi agents in Mexico 
City are offering free German-language 
courses to Mexicans. 





Housing Curbs 


D stidiatans on new houses are finally 
about to be set up. Priorities Director 
Stettinius and Defense Housing Coordina- 
tor Palmer have been working out the pro- 
cedure. They will soon announce, first, a 
list of critical materials (wiring, plumbing, 
fire brick, some woods, etc.) which will be 
subject to priority ratings. They will also 
announce a list of defense housing areas. 
After that, (1) no priority ratings will be 
given for home construction in nondefense 
areas; (2) a high priority rating will be 
given to homes being constructed in de- 
fense areas provided the total cost per 
house is not more than $6,000; (3) ap- 
proved government housing projects in 
defense areas will also get high priority 
ratings. 


Style Hitches 


So far, it develops, the substitution of 
New York for Paris as a style center hasn’t 
been an unmixed blessing to manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers. When Paris dictated 
styles, consumers were practically “told” 
what to wear for a given season, and man- 
ufacturing problems were reduced to a 
minimum. Now, however, with many 
American designers trying to set styles, 
consumers have to register their choices 
through purchases before the fashion trend 
becomes clear. Accordingly, _ retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers are afraid 
to handle new designs in large lots until 
they’ve tested consumer reactions. That 
means increased costs as well as likely 
congestion and delays in delivery later in 
the season. 


Credit Control? 


Legislation to control and limit consum- 
er credit is now being worked out by Leon 
Henderson’s OPACS. But the present 
strategy is to proceed ultracautiously in 
this field. In the first place, “voluntary” 
credit control, under Administration pres- 
sure, has so far worked to a limited extent. 
In the second place, it is a touchy subject 
in the Administration, where numerous 
other government agencies have had the 
duty of making consumer credit easy. Fi- 
nally, experts fear that cracking down on 
credit will be a never-ending job; soon 
after installment credit is limited, it will 
be necessary to clamp down on bank bor- 
rowing, etc. 


Business Footnotes 


One of the largest U.S. industrial com- 
panies is now considering adding a labor 
representative, probably elected by the 


workers, to its board of directors .. . Dia. 
mond experts, many of whom came here | 
after the Low Countries’ fall, are organiz- 
ing the Diamond Club in N.Y. They hope 
to make it the key diamond exchange and 
control group in the U.S... . Federal in. 
come-tax forms for the 1941 year are 
likely to be sent out this fall instead of 
early next year. This is planned to en- 
courage advance calculation of taxes and 
purchase of the Treasury’s new tax war- 
rants ... The OPM will soon plaster the 
nation’s filling stations with posters read- 
ing “For Defense Conserve Rubber” and 
advising ways for making tires wear longer, 





‘Stalin Line’ Hush 


Here’s why many radio commentators 
suddenly stopped emphasizing the Stalin 
Line a few days before Hitler renewed his 
onslaught: Chairman Fly of the Federal 
Communications Commission last week 
summoned key Washington representatives 
of the networks and press wire services to 
a special conference. There he suggested 
that writers and broadcasters stop “over- 
playing” the importance of the Stalin 
Line, since unjustified damage to American 
morale might result if and when the line 
should be pierced. Many—but not all— 
network commentators followed his sug- 
gestion. The press representatives were just 
annoyed, feeling it was hardly within 
Fly’s province to summon broadcasters, 
let alone newspapermen, and advise them 
on how to handle news. 


Press Notes 


Sir Norman Angell, 1933 winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, will become one of the 
editors of The Nation . . . Pro-Communist 
groups here are having 1,000,000 abridged 
copies of the Dean of Canterbury’s pro- 
Stalin book, “The Soviet Power,” rushed 
off the press for distribution at 5 cents 
each . . . Asia magazine, rumored about 
to fold, has been reorganized and will be 
issued by a new corporation. 


Miscellany 


Jesse Lasky has finally wound up nego- 
tiations for all rights to produce a film ver- 
sion of Mark Twain’s life . . . Mrs. Roose- 
velt has signed a long-term contract io 
broadcast for the Pan American Coffee 
Bureau . . . RCA’s sudden success with i's 
experiments for transmitting radio photo: 
from Moscow surprised the chief photo 
agencies. Believing radio transmission in:- 
possible, they had been rushing elaborat« 
plans for getting pictures by plane. . 
Eddie Cantor’s career will be the subjec! 
of a Broadway musical, “Banjo Eyes.’ 
next fall. If successful, it may also be 
filmed by United Artists . . . A number o! 


New York’s wealthier Japanese packed u}) 
their families and belongings and left for 
Tokyo on short notice last week. 
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A manufacturer of oil field pump 
parts was having too much scrap loss 
(what’s your percentage?) and was 
able to turn out only 50 of one part 
per day per turret lathe. Cost was 
too high, sales were in danger be- 
cause of high price, profit was non- 
existent because lathes were down 


too much for repairs. 


This is where we came in. A Warner 
& Swasey field engineer persuaded the 
manufacturer to put in new Warner & 
Swaseys. Scrap loss practically disap- 
neared; daily production per machine 
went up from 50 to 225; after months 


of work they couldn’t remember when 








This is where we came in 


one of the Warner & Swaseys was down 
for repair; maintenance was nothing; 
cost per piece went down so much that 
new markets were opened and the shop 
began running 24 hours a day. And 
this was in the last period of poor busi- 
ness. It’s a case typical of many—and 
it’s worth remembering next time busi- 


ness levels off. 


Showing manufacturers how to make 
savings and improvements is the job 
of the Warner & Swasey field engineer. 
He brings to your shop the experience 
gained in hundreds of well-managed 
plants the country over. His service 


costs you nothing. May he come? 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 




















BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


The Bell System is putting in about 400 
million dollars’ worth of new equipment this 


year... . The busier this country gets with produc- 


tion and defense, the more everybody telephones. 


Our #1] job is to do our best to keep pace 


with the needs of the Nation in this emergency, 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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-~Storm Over Plans for Draftees 
Alters Administration Strategy 


¥F.D.R. Critics Gird Selves 
for Showdown on Policy Issues; 
Overseas Proposal Shelved 


Modern bombing planes can carry their 
destructive loads 1,500 miles or more and 
return to their bases without refueling. 
Bombers based on Iceland are thus with- 
in effective range of Norway, the British 
Isles, and Greenland. They also straddle 
the vital sea lanes between North Ameri- 
ca and Great Britain (see map, page 12). 
Similarly, bombers based on such strategic 
points as the Azores, the Cape Verdes, and 
the “hump” of Brazil could control the 
trade routes to Africa and the East. 

Most United States military authorities 
agree that if Hitler ever got Iceland, the 
Azores, and the Cape Verdes, he would be 
in a position to sink four-fifths of this 
country’s Lend-Lease aid and thus prob- 
ably bring Britain to her knees. When 
President Roosevelt last week reported 
to Congress that American Marines and 
bluejackets had landed in Iceland to re- 
lieve the British garrison there, he cited 
the island’s vital relation to the shipping 
lifeline to the British Isles as one of his 
reasons (NEWSWEEK, July 14). 

The President had two other reasons, 
either. of them in his view equally com- 
pelling: the United States could not af- 
ford to let Hitler initiate a “pincers” cam- 
paign against the Western Hemisphere by 
capturing strategic “steppingstones” ei- 
ther in the North or South Atlantic; and 
the United States could not let Hitler dis- 
pute its right to use the free seas. 

In view of these three reasons, the 
President told Congress, the occupation of 
Iceland was a purely defensive move, 
weighed on its own merits. He assumed 
that Congress would understand that the 
Iceland step was not necessarily a secret 
catch which would open a Pandora’s box 
of war and bloodshed, with AEFs swarm- 
ing across the Atlantic by the millions. 


Britain was getting out of Iceland; the 
Nazis had more than once threatened to 
move in; if friendly garrisons ever were 
forced to evacuate other Atlantic outposts 
vital to the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, there would be time enough to 
cross those bridges when and if he got to 
them. That was the gist of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reasoning. 

Long since hardened to executive faits 
accomplis, Americans generally accepted 
the step as a seven-league stride nearer to 
war. But many a citizen who approved 
the end as bolstering America’s outer de- 
fenses expressed doubts over both the 
means employed ‘to achieve it and the pos- 
sibility of their leading to other and less 
palatable ends. Speaking for the uneasy, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Republican, noted that the President had 
made a “persuasive” case for the necessity 
of beating Berlin to the draw on Iceland, 
but that “the chief anxiety will come from 
the fact that the occupation is preceded 
by the unrepudiated statement of Secre- 
































Orr—Chicago Tribune 


“A Voice From Out of the Fog” 


tary Knox (“The time to use our Navy 
to clear the Atlantic of the German men- 
ace is at hand”) which might indicate the 
use of Iceland for totally different and 
totally unacceptable purposes.” 

Whereupon dozens of congressmen began 
to see things under the White House bed. 
Mr. Roosevelt was planning to send Amer- 
ican forces to occupy the Azores, the Cape 
Verdes, and Dakar, said Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler, who had called the turn on Ice- 
land accurately enough to give both the 
British and his own government the jitters 
over the safety of the island garrison. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft had heard “weeks ago on 
reliable authority” that Americans were 
building bases in Northern Ireland. 

Soon every scrap of circumstantial evi- 
dence was being turned against the Presi- 
dent. Wendell L. Willkie, his defeated rival 
but now friendly adviser, had left the 
White House saying that the United States 
ought to have bases in Northern Ireland 
and the British Isles too. Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill by implication had con- 
tradicted Mr. Roosevelt’s assurance that 
the British were getting out of Iceland, 
causing Sen. Homer T. Bone to warn that 
the continued presence of British forces on 
the island would draw the Nazi lightning 
down on American heads. 

There had been other reports from 
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“He Didn’t Miss the Bus” 


Two cartoon views of the Iceland occupation 
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abroad that raised eyebrows and blood 
pressures on Capitol Hill. London’s elation, 
Berlin’s charge that the President had dealt 
a “cruel stab in the back” to a “United 
Europe” hip-deep in a crusade against Bol- 
shevism, and Rome’s “my big brother will 
fix you” boasts were not unexpected. But 
the noninterventionists made capital of 
Vichy’s announcement that the defenses of 
Dakar had been bolstered to meet “any 
threat” and of the apparent temper in Por- 
tugal, where similar measures were being 
taken to defend the Azores, the Cape 
Verdes, and Madeira. The Portuguese, so 
Diario Mandan, organ of the government 
party in Lisbon, commented, always had 
regarded the United States as “one of the 
last irreducible bulwarks defending cer- 
tain principles of law and international 
morality,” but Washington’s new theory 
of hemispheric defense requirements “does 
away with all that idealism and opens the 
way to the most perilous adventures.” 

Armed with such ammunition, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s critics maneuvered for the 
showdown into which they had been try- 
ing to force him ever since they failed to 
balk revision of the Neutrality Act and 
passage of the Selective Service Law and 
Lend-Lease Act. Already spluttering in 
the arsenal they had been patiently ac- 
cumulating were the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee’s investigation of published re- 
ports that the Navy either had been shoot- 
ing or was about to begin and a threatened 
House inquiry into stories that the Brit- 
ish were selling Lend-Lease goods in South 
America. 

Poised on the tips of a score of Con- 
gressional tongues were embarrassing 
questions about discrepancies in what 
Knox, the President, and others had said 
at various times; embarrassing questions 
about oil shipments to Japan and about 
the casual statements of British generals 
that they were expecting another AEF; 
and all sorts of embarrassing questions 
about price-fixing plans, tax plans, and 
nondefense “boondoggling.” 

On any or all of these things, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s foes could hope to rally the voices 
and votes of confirmed Roosevelt-haters, 
die-hard Republicans, and 100 per cent 
noninterventionists. But the eventful week 
had given them at least two major is- 
sues on which they could hope to rally 
the votes of some of the President’s best 
friends. 

One was a request from Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, for Con- 
gressional authority to keep the nation’s 
Selectees, Reserves, and National Guards- 
men beyond their expected one year of 
Army service and to send them on duty 
outside the Western Hemisphere if neces- 
sary (see page 30). 

The other issue centered around the 
growing criticism of the progress of the 
defense program, which was brought to a 
head over the week end by House Minori- 
ty Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr. At the 
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America’s patrol sweeps eastward: new Iceland bases enable United 
States bombers to blanket the last leg of Britain’s lifeline, while bases 
on which Washington is negotiating with Brazil would guard southern 
ship lanes as long as friendly Portugal held the Azores and Cape Verdes. 


very moment when House leaders were 
preparing to rush to passage measures 
seeking more than $8,000,000,000 in new 
appropriations for the Army, Navy, and 
merchant marine, to add to the $47,000,- 
000,000 already appropriated or author- 
ized during the fiscal year 1941 for de- 
fense, and while Congress was awaiting a 
request from the President for $5,000,000,- 
000 to $7,000,000,000 more for Lend- 


Lease weapons, the Massachusetts Repre- 


sentative cut loose. 

Asserting that he did not regard “mere 
appropriations” as “achievements,” and 
demanding the end of “bad management, 
bureaucratic interferences, poor planning, 
red tape, and lack of unified control,” 
Martin warned that minority members of 
the Appropriations Committee intended 
to ask why less than $3,000,000,000 had 
been converted into actual weapons dur- 
ing a year of effort, although Congress 
had made $47,000,000,000 available. “It 
would be a crime of inexpressible magni- 
tude,” he added, to send young Americans 
abroad without sufficient weapons “to 


defend themselves, let alone win battles.” 

By this week the issues had simmered 
down principally to the Marshall request 
and the defense program row, some of the 
noninterventionists’ other firecrackers hav- 
ing gone out with a wet fizz. There was 
nothing left to say about Iceland. The 
island Parliament had approved the 
American occupation by a vote of 39 to 3. 
Government spokesmen had explained 
that Churchill had been speaking for Nazi 
ears when he intimated the British might 
not leave, hoping thus to screen evacua- 
tion operations. Everyone supposed that 
eventually from 50,000 to 100,000 Ameri- 
cans would be garrisoned on Iceland and 
that United States warships and patrol 
bombers would use it as a base for in- 
suring the safe arrival in the British Isles 
of Lend-Lease weapons. And everyone 
supposed that American freighters wou'd 
go right up to the new limits of hemi- 
spheric defense. 

Knox and Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, had assured 
the Naval Affairs Committee that there 
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had been no naval shooting, although the 
Secretary was understood to have admit- 
ted that an American destroyer had 
dropped a depth charge beyond lethal 
range of a submarine “as a warning,” and 
intimated to reporters that the Navy 
might have received orders to fire if nec- 
essary since the occupation of Iceland. 

London had cleared up the mystery of 
the Irish bases by explaining that Ameri- 
can laborers and technicians who had 
hired out as free agents to the British 
Government were building “certain works” 
for Britain in Ulster, and the White House 
made it plain that Willkie had spoken for 
himself when he said the United States 
should have bases in Ireland and Scotland. 

Finally, Dr. Joao. A. de Bianchi, the 
Portuguese Minister, had fortified state- 
ments of the State Department that both 
Lisbon and Vichy had received guarantees 
that the United States did not intend to 
attempt the occupation of their Afriéan 
and Atlantic possessions. 

Nevertheless, the anti-war bloc ap- 
peared to have won the first round in the 
battle over General Marshall’s request, 
which was introduced by Sen. Robert R. 
Reynolds, Administration foe and chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, 
with the announcement that he undoubt- 
edly would vote against his own resolu- 
tions. Over the week end Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, House Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack, and Sen. Walter F. George, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, joined the ranks of those opposing 
the holding of Selectees and their use 
overseas. And, as the President on Mon- 
day met with these three and his other 
leaders on Capitol Hill, it was apparent 
that some sort of compromise would have 
to be worked out. 

Confident they could make the going 
tough for the most reasonable of com- 
promises, the noninterventionists girded 
themselves for a debate that was expected 
to consume at least as much time as Hit- 
ler required to overrun France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 


Significance 





Measured by itself and entirely on its 
own merits, the Marshall request raised so 
many sincere objections within the Ad- 
ministration’s own ranks that it was ob- 
vious when Mr. Roosevelt met with his 
Congressional leaders Monday that he 
would have to make a concession. He did 
—but not of the sort they had expected. 

The President let Marshall answer warn- 
ings that the legislation as Reynolds had 
written it could not pass. He also let the 
Chief of Staff deal with suggestions that 
a distinction be drawn between the Se- 
lectees on the one hand and the Guards- 
men and Reserves on the other, the former 
to be released at the end of their year but 
urged to reenlist “for the duration.” 
Marshall soberly gave the legislators the 
gist of intelligence reports received with- 


in the last few days at the War and Navy 
Departments. Japan, the Army felt sure, 
was about to strike southward. If men 
stationed in Hawaii and the Philippines 
were sent home at the expiration of their 
year’s service, the United States might 
find itself in the embarrassing position of 
“changing the guard” while the Japanese 
swept into the East Indies. 

Impressed, the men from Capitol Hill 
agreed to fight for the service-expansion 
legislation without compromise. In re- 
turn, Mr. Roosevelt was said to have giv- 
en his tacit permission to a strategy of 
splitting off the legislation covering use of 
troops other than Regulars and Marines 
overseas and keeping it on ice for the 
present, thus avoiding the possibility of 
confusing the issue and thereby strength- 
ening the opposition. 

In effect, the President has accepted a 
showdown with Congress—but it is a 
showdown of his own choosing. Whether 
his opponents will be adroit enough to 
put him in a hole remains to be seen. 
Certainly the question of whether or not 
to hold the one-year men will not be set- 
tled by itself and entirely on its own 
merits. Those of Mr. Roosevelt’s critics 
who never have accepted the majority 
will on revision of the Neutrality Act, on 
Lend-Lease, and on every other phase of 
recent foreign policy that is now history 
will use the forthcoming debate as an oc- 
casion to dredge up all the past contro- 
versies and all the unsubstantiated ru- 
mors of imaginary perils to come. 

What the _peace-at-any-price _ bloc 
would like to accomplish in the next few 
weeks is nothing less than a test in Con- 
gress on a declaration of war. Mr. Roose- 





velt and his generals and admirals do not 
want a declaration of war. They feel that 
it might be avoided indefinitely, if Con- 
gress would permit the President to exer- 
cise as Commander-in-Chief within the 
limits required by military and naval 
strategy. 

The irony of the situation is that this 
very Congressional bloc, by its own long- 
windedness and by its penchant for con- 
fusing real issues with imagined ones, 
may wind up by so circumscribing the 
Executive that Americans will be forced 
to make a very unpleasant choice: a choice 
between seeing their desire to aid Hitler’s 
enemies hamstrung by lightly camouflaged 
filibuster and a step which in the Presi- 
dent’s view is neither prudent nor neces- 
sary. 





Swap of the Ousted 


Ship Taking Axis Agents Home 
Will Bring Back U.S. Consuls 


A mournful company of 500, the ousted 
members of the German and Italian con- 
sular and propaganda agencies and their 
families, trudged aboard the dull-gray na- 
val transport West Point in New York 
Harbor this week and set their faces 
toward the war-torn Atlantic. 

Compelled by Presidential edict to close 
their offices and wind up their affairs, some 
were sullen and defiant as the sailing 
whistle blew, but others were openly bro- 
ken up over their departure. In a few cases, 
families were split, engagements were shat- 
tered, and friends of long standing were 


Frau Borchers, W: iedemann, Borchers missed the boat for Japan 
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left behind. But while they face an uncer- 
tain future in their homelands, they were 
assured of safe passage through the Brit- 
ish blockade to Lisbon. 

The Nazis’ two leading Consuls-Gen- 
eral, Capt. Fritz Wiedemann, who had been 
stationed at San Francisco, and Dr. Jo- 
hannes Borchers, who had been in New 
York, had planned to sail from the Pa- 
cific Coast by special permission of the 
State Department, but they did not re- 
ceive safe conducts from the British until 
several hours after their ship, the Japanese 
liner Yawata Maru, had left the Golden 
Gate. Frantically they wirelessed the vessel 
to turn back, but the captain refused with 
“oreatest regret.” They then besought the 
Japanese Government 4nd the NYK line 
in Tokyo to command the master to re- 
turn, but again the answer was “no.” 

Late Monday Capt. Wiedemann and Dr. 
Borchers chartered three United Airliners 
to fly them and the fourteen members of 
their party to New York in time to catch 
the West Point. At the same time as the 
Axis officials were preparing to leave the 
United States, some 350 American con- 
sular and tourist agents from Germany, 
Italy, and Axis-controlled countries were 
converging on Berlin, Rome, and other 
capitals where special trains would carry 
them to Lisbon for the homeward voyage 
of the West Point. 

Tuesday the State Department an- 
nounced another swap. The United States 
would release four Nazi agents: Dr. Kurt 
Rieth, Dr. Manfred Zapp, Guenther Tonn, 
Eugene Buerk. Germany would free two 
American foreign correspondents, Richard 
Hottelet of United Press and Jay Allen of 
North American Newspaper Alliance; and 
two officials from our former Oslo consu- 
late, Ivan Jacobsen and Frank Nelson. 

A less fortunate Nazi agent, Dr. Fried- 
rich E. Auhagen, former Columbia Univer- 
sity professor and founder of the Ameri- 
can Fellowship Forum, was convicted in 
United States District Court, Washington, 
of spreading Nazi propaganda without reg- 
istering as a foreign agent. Judge Charles G. 
Briggle sentenced the ex-German artillery- 
man to from eight to twenty-four months 
in prison and assessed a fine of $1,000. 


School for Aliens 


Convinced that one way to combat 
fifth columnists is to teach aliens how to 
become good citizens, the Department of 
Justice last week announced a $14,000,000 
program to expand Work Projects Ad- 
ministration classes in “Americanization.” 
Actually an expansion of the locally di- 
rected literacy and citizenship classes of 
the last few years which have expedited 
the naturalization of an average of 30,000 
aliens annually, the new plan, to be su- 
pervised from Washington by an advisory 
council consisting of members of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
the WPA, expects to reach 1,000,000 of 
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The WPA will teach 1,000,000 aliens to love their new flag 


the 5,000,000 aliens over the age of 14 
now in this country. Mostly middle-aged, 
the students gather in schools, church 
buildings, settlement houses, or wherever 
they can. Using simple texts geared to 
adult minds, they study United States 
history, geography, and civics, and sing 
patriotic songs. The teaching of English 
is woven through the course. 





The Opinion Patient 
Public Pulse Beats for Russia 
but Throbs Opposition to War 


American public opinion had its pulse 
felt so often last week that there seemed 
to be more doctors than patients, and as 
many diagnoses as doctors. 

Analyzing opinion on the German-Rus- 
sian war, Dr. George Gallup found 72 per 
cent desiring a Russian victory, against 
only 4 per cent wanting Germany to win, 
but also found 47 per cent predicting a 
German victory, as opposed to 22 per cent 
expecting Russia to win. Of the 12 per 
cent whose attitude toward aiding Britain 
was changed by the Nazi-Communist 
struggle, two-thirds desired increased aid 
to Britain. Sentiment for declaring war 
fell from 24 to 21 per cent after Ger- 
many’s invasion of Russia, but simulta- 
neously the percentage urging American 
convoys of war materials to Britain rose 
from 55 to 56. 

On the question, “Shall the United 
States enter the war to help Britain de- 
feat Hitler?” The New York Daily News 
and The Chicago Tribune found war sen- 
timent ranging from $ out of 10 voters in 


New York State to 2 out of 11 in Illinois. 
Encouraged by these polls, Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, the America First Committee’s 
chairman, asked the Administration to 
take a nationwide advisory referendum 
on the question and dared President 
Roosevelt to seek a Congressional dec- 
laration of war. 

Sen. Burton K. Wheeler also challenged 
President Roosevelt to ask Congress to 
declare war as “the honest thing to do.” 
Thereupon, without mentioning the isola- 
tionist generalissimo’s name, Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker, in a radio ad- 
dress from Butte, Mont., his former and 
the Senator’s present home, declared: “You 
who proclaim . . . that an attack on these 
shores is fantastic . . . speak the language 
of Hitler himself.” 

Lunching at the White House, Wendell 
L. Willkie assured Mr. Roosevelt that the 
American people, like the press, over- 
whelmingly approved the occupation of 
Iceland and would follow the President’s 
leadership “in any necessary moves .. . 
to the extent of getting aid to England.” 

Meanwhile, a NEwswEEK analysis found 
that the mail of 30 senators, evenly di- 
vided between isolationists, intervention- 
ists, and middle-of-the-roaders, had dwin- 
dled to apathetic proportions, with few 
senators receiving more than one-fifth of 
the mail which deluged them during the 
Lend-Lease debate. Noninterventionist let- 
ter writers apparently were taken aback 
by the fait accompli in Iceland, and the 
anti-Russian uproar on which isolation- 
ists had counted failed to develop. What 
letters were still being received on foreign 
policy were predominantly _ isolationist, 
ranging from about 10 to 1 for noninter- 
ventionists like Wheeler, Walsh, Nye. 
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Brooks, La Follette, Taft, and Tobey, to a 
50-50 division reported by the offices of 
such interventionists as Pepper, Lee, and 
Barkley. Much of the mail appeared to be 
inspired, especially by America First’s 
Chicago and New York City chapters. 





Psychic Bullets 


Convinced that morale probably would 
be the decisive factor in the present war, 
a group of eminent educators, psycholo- 
gists, publicists, and historians set up a 
Committee for National Morale a year ago 
this week under the chairmanship of Ar- 
thur Upham Pope, who investigated Army 
morale for Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker during the World War. 

Last week the committee published a 
155-page survey entitled German Psy- 
chological Warfare, edited by Ladislas 
Farago, 35-year-old Hungarian-born aliim- 
nus of The London Daily Sketch, The New 
York Times, and the Associated Press, 
with the assistance of L. F. Gittler, 27, 
who claims to be the only American ever 
to study at the Hochschule fiir Politik, 
Joseph Goebbels’ training school for prop- 
agandists in Berlin. Based on some 700 
German documents, many of them smug- 
gled out of Germany on microfilm, their 
survey declares: “The most effective weap- 
on in the present war is not some in- 
novation of German or British military 
technology, but the Nazis’ skillful use of 
psychology in revitalizing military strategy 
and tactics to fit the .. . rapidly changing 
requirements of total warfare . . . Its best 
features .. . can easily be adapted for... 
America’s own national defense within the 


framework of our traditions.” These fea- 
tures include the use of psychology in se- 
lecting leaders, bolstering national morale, 
habituating soldiers to the shocks of war- 
fare, conquering public opinion in neutral 
nations, and disintegrating the morale of 
the enemy on both the military and home 
fronts. 

Warning that Germany is spending 
$400,000,000 a year on ideological offen- 
sives directed by 30,000 trained specialists, 
Pope called on President Roosevelt to set 
up a special morale agency to wage all-out 
psychological warfare. 





Gypsy Wife 

Beset by laws which frown on child 
marriage, fortune telling, and other age- 
old customs, possessing few progressive 
leaders, and unable to accustom them- 
selves adequately to city life, the 100,000 
gypsies in the United States have many a 
cross to bear. Perhaps the greatest is the 
development of the machine. When it was 
conclusively realized that the automobile 
had replaced the horse, the bottom fell out 
of their traditional horse-trading business. 
Last month, in New York City, mechani- 
zation dealt a particularly underhanded 
blow to Frank Siganoff, a gypsy tinsmith. 
The machine age cost him his wife. 

Four years ago, at a gypsy carnival in 
Mexico City, Frank fell in love with a 
dark-haired 13-year-old named Mary. Fol- 
lowing time-honored methods of gypsy 
courtship, he paid her father $1,500, threw 
in a $45 cameo for her, and bought a 
wedding ring. Back in New York with his 
bride, Siganoff took a fling at professional 
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dancing and then settled down to tin- 
smithing. Mary, however, was not con- 
tent. She pouted, tossed the long, brown 
braids of her hair, and demanded a car. 
Not even the birth of a little gypsy, Stevie 
John, solaced her. So, worn down by her 
pleas, Frank finally bought a_broken- 
down auto. 

Not a word did he breathe of it all the 
time it was being put in.running order, 
polished, and brightened. At last the great 
day came. Frank drove proudly home and 
called to Mary. A wail from Stevie John 
was the only response. “She went away 
with an Italian guy in a beautiful red car,” 
the neighbors explained. 

Aghast, Siganoff rushed to the Missing 
Persons Bureau. When its services had 
proved of no avail, he appealed last week 
to the newspapers. If they wrote a story, 
he thought, she might come home. Trou- 
ble is, Mary can’t read or write English. 





Job for Donovan 


Col. William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, 
fighting commander of the “Fighting 69th” 
Regiment of the Rainbow Division, spent 
21 months in France in the last war, was 
wounded three times, and came home with 
six decorations from three governments. 
Since the Armistice signal sounded over 
the western front, the amiable ex-Columbia 
quarterback has ranged the world as a 
student of military science, ferreting out 
new wrinkles in China, Siberia, Ethiopia, 
and Spain as the present conflict ap- 
proached, 

Last winter, at 58, the lifelong Republi- 
can departed again on a fourteen-week, 








Good News From London: Two United 
States Marines chat with a Bobby about their escape 
from a German U-boat that attacked a convoy carry- 
ing 62 Marines and 46 nurses to Britain, as four of 








Wide World photos 


the 38 rescued nurses stroll among the sandbags. Ten 
nurses from the same convoy were landed at Iceland 
with the new U.S. garrison but eight others still had 
not been heard from early this week. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Donovan gets high post 


25,000-mile swing of the European and 
African battlefields. As he hopped from 
London to Cairo, Sofia, Belgrade, Athens, 
Ankara, and Jerusalem, he collected facts 
on the status of Allied resistance to the 
Axis and, so his critics say, tried to stiffen 
the backbone of the Balkan and Middle 
East countries. He returned last March 
with a crackling report for President 
Roosevelt and a burning desire to be of 
further service. 

Unfortunately for his reputation as a 
persuader, Donovan had been back only a 
few weeks when the Nazi war machine 
slashed through Greece and Yugoslavia. 
His enemies immediately accused him of 
making extravagant promises of American 
aid to the Balkan states if they would 
stand up to Germany and declared he 
thereby had contributed to their downfall. 

But the President gave no sign of hav- 
ing lost faith in the Buffalo-born corpora- 
tion lawyer, and rumors abounded in 
Washington that Donovan would be ele- 
vated to the rank of major general and 
given complete charge of all Federal 
counterespionage and intelligence activ- 
ities. 

Last week, despiic the reports of Don- 
ovan’s critics that Army and Navy “brass 
hats” opposed the idea of a Reserve officer 
being given authority over them, Mr. 
Roosevelt named the 1932 GOP candidate 
for Governor of New York Coordinator of 
Defense Information, a civilian post en- 
tailing the sifting and condensing of de- 
partmental intelligence reports for the 
eye of the President. The order specifi- 
cally provided that “his work is not in- 
tended to supersede or to duplicate, or to 
involve any direction of or interference 
with, the activities of the General Staff 

. . or of other existing departments and 
agencies.” 

Nevertheless, it was expected that Don- 
ovan would exert considerable influence on 
the work of the departments and agencies 
whose reports he will edit for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


Bay State Gerrymander 


“Gerrymander”: the alteration of political 
districts in an abnormal, unfair manner to in- 
sure victory for a particular party; so named 
because the Massachusetts Legislature in 1812, 
during Elbridge Gerry’s governorship, shaped 
one district like a salamander. 


Last week Massachusetts politicians were 
induiging in their favorite pastime. Re- 
quired by the 1940 census to eliminate one 
of the Bay State’s fifteen congressional 
districts, a Republican-dominated legisla- 
tive committee whetted its knife for the 
suburban Boston Ninth District, occupied 
since January by a staunch New Dealer, 
Thomas H. Eliot of Cambridge, a grand- 
son of ex-President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard and former regional director of 
the Wage and Hour Administration. The 
contemplated gerrymander also would 
scramble the neighboring Eighth District, 
now occupied by Rep. Arthur D. Healey, 
Democrat, so as to make a GOP victory 
there possible. 

Behind the scheme, Democrats charged, 
was an attempt to smother Eliot, recognized 
as a political comer, before the 34-year-old 
Harvard-educated lawyer becomes widely 
enough known to win higher office. As a 
result, in order to escape political extinc- 
tion, he may seek, however prematurely, 
to dislodge Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 
Republican, in 1942 or to win the governor- 
ship that year. 





Whitney, Farm Boss 


On Aug. 11, three years and four months 
after he entered Sing Sing prison, Richard 
Whitney at 53 will be free on parole un- 
der a decision of the New York State Board 
of Parole last week. The five-time president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, who in 
1938 pleaded guilty to grand larceny, as- 
suming full blame for $5,600,000 losses to 
customers and creditors, may not own or 
operate an automobile, use strong drink, 
or possess firearms. 

Whitney will live on the Barnstable, 
Cape Cod, estate of a former lieutenant 
governor of Massachusetts, Gaspar G. 
Bacon, whose sister is the wife of Whit- 
ney’s brother George. Once an enthusiastic 
gentleman farmer, he will receive a small 
salary for managing the Bacon estate’s 
dairy herd of 25 cows. 





Week in the Nation 


Recxiess Drivine: Left alone by his 
mother in a car at Smithtown, N.Y., 
Charles W. Brenner fiddled with the igni- 
tion key. The car started. Although he has 
no license, he drove 400 feet against 
traffic, striking five parked cars before 
he came to a stop. Charles is 2 years 7 
months old. 


Senator: Alva M. Lumpkin, 54-year- 


old judge of both Federal District Courts 
in South Carolina, was appointed to the 
United States Senate, pending a special 
election Aug. 26, to fill the vacancy left 
by the elevation of James F. Byrnes to 
the Supreme Court. 


Trony: Mayor August C. Frohlich of 
Reno, who had married a Reno divorcee 
in 1919, was himself divorced in Reno. 
“Gossip, nothing but gossip,” he said, 
“ruined our marriage.” 


Honor: At 83, Sen. Carter Glass of 
Virginia, acid-tongued interventionist and 
New Deal critic, was elected president 
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Mrs. Glass felicitated her husband 


pro tempore of the Senate to succeed the 
late Pat Harrison of Mississippi. 


Cuance: A Negro bridegroom in Gra- 
ham, N.C., after being married by Magis- 
trate Charles N. Jones, asked what the 
charge was. “Whatever you think it’s 
worth,” the magistrate declared. The 
bridegroom handed him a quarter and re- 
ceived 15 cents in change. 


Smoke: Nicknamed the “Smoky City” 
because its chimneys have poured out as 
much as 67,000 tons of dirt in one year, 
Pittsburgh took steps to wipe out its 
plague. Following the successful example 
of St. Louis, the City Council passed an 
ordinance which requires either the burn- 
ing of so-called smokeless fuel or the burn- 
ing of ordinary fuel in smoke-curbing 
mechanical stokers. 


Bacs: Sol Dangott put $337, the day’s 
receipts of an Oakland meat store, into a 
paper bag to take to the bank. A woman 
customer entered and ordered bacon. He 
put that in a bag too. The woman left. 
Sol went to the bank—with the bag of 
bacon. 
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Fierce Blows and Foggy Claims 
Mark Battle of Soviet Steppes 


Nazis Punch on All Fronts 
but Reds Make Stern Defense; 
Pact With Britain Hailed 


The Battle of Russia entered its third 
phase last week. The first consisted of the 
German break-through on the frontiers be- 
tween the Nazi and Bolshevik-dominated 
sections of Finland, the three Baltic states, 
Poland, and Rumania. The second was the 
encirclement of Soviet Armies in the 
Minsk-Bialystok area, still only partly on 
pre-1939 Russian territory. The new phase 
developed into a Nazi assault on the Stalin 
Line, the. high point of the German cam- 
paign and the expected peak of Russian 
resistance. 

For the first time the German and Rus- 
sian accounts of the battle became utterly 
divergent. For a few days Soviet com- 
muniqués told of the Nazi advance being 
halted all along the vast front, with ter- 
rific fighting in which entire German divi- 
sions were routed or wiped out. The Nazis 
sa'd nothing. Then, on Sunday morning, as 
it had just a week previously, the German 
radio broadcast a series of fanfares and 
marches. After this came the announce- 





The Germans said this giant Soviet tank was abandoned by retreating Russians 


ment of the Nazi High Command: the 
German forces had broken through the 
Stalin Line “at all decisive points,” and 
were steadily advancing. 

Papers and news agencies immediately 
elaborated on these claims. According to 
them, the Germans were crashing forward 
in four huge drives. The first was in the 
far north, with its center at Pskov and its 
objective Leningrad, toward which the 
Finns were also officially proclaimed to be 
pushing from both sides of Lake Ladoga. 
The second was that of the German central 
armies. The High Command announced 
that Vitebsk, one of the most important 
strategic points in the Stalin Line, had 
been captured on July 11, leaving only 
open territory between the Reich armies 
and Moscow. This put the Germans two 
days ahead of Napoleon’s timetable, the 
Nazis taking twenty days to reach Vitebsk 
as against the Emperor’s 22. 

The third German drive was directed 
into the Ukraine. There, the Nazis like- 
wise claimed to have pierced the Stalin 
Line and asserted as early as Monday of 
this week that they were in front of Kiev, 
with the capitulation of the city imminent. 
And on the southern front in Bessarabia, 
the Germans announced that they had 


thrown the Soviet forces back across the 
Dnieper River. 

The Soviets denied all this categorically. 
Their own communiqués told of the Red 
Army fighting the Germans to a standstill 
on almost all fronts. They denounced the 
Nazi claim of huge Red losses and gave 
their own estimate of German losses: 
1,000,000 men killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, 2,300 planes and 3,000 tanks de- 
stroyed, as compared with their own losses 
of 250,000 men, 1,900 planes, and 2,200 
tanks. The Soviets, claiming the first 
sizable sea victory of the war, said that 
on July 12, their planes, warships, and 
shore batteries in the Baltic had sunk 
thirteen Nazi troop transports and two 
destroyers and set ablaze thirteen more 
transports and another destroyer. And 
the Russian propagandists put out a story 
that Hitler had placed Reichsmarshal Her- 
mann Gdéring in a concentration camp 
because the Marshal opposed the war out 
of fear of the Red Air Force. 

At this foremost crisis of the war, the 
Soviet also reshuffled its High Command. 
The supreme command, which had been 
under Defense Commissar Semyon Tim- 
oshenko, was split into three parts. The 
northern group of armies, defending Len- 
ingrad, was put under Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff, former Defense Commissar 
and intimate friend of Stalin. The cen- 
tral front was given to Marshal Timoshen- 
ko. The southern armies were placed un- 
der the command of Marshal Semyon 
Budenny. Voroshiloff, now 60, and Bu- 
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denny, 58, made reputations as fighting 
men in the civil war but of late years have 
been more noted for skill in avoiding the 
political purges. Voroshiloff still is dap- 
per and a crack pistol shot. Budenny, of 
the enormous mustaches, is a hard-drink- 
ing cavalryman. Timoshenko, 46, suc- 
ceeded Voroshiloff as Commissar of De- 
fense after he had shown ability in the 
Finnish war. 

The Russians also claimed that their 
“scorched-earth” policy and guerrilla war- 
fare were getting into full swing. They 
told of complete destruction before the 


advancing Germans and of squads of 
peasants waylaying Nazi columns far be- 
hind the lines. The Nazis themselves bore 
out some of these stories. In the north 
they reported that the Russians had 
burned all the villages and blocked the 
roads with nearly “insuperable” obstacles. 
In other regions, the Germans claimed that 
th. Reds had destroyed every single build- 
ing and even poisoned the cattle. The 
Nazis described how the crews of wrecked 
tanks fled into fields only to emerge later 
as snipers and how other troops pretended 
to be dead and then opened fire on the Ger- 
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Soviet area commanders: Budenny, Timoshenko, and Voroshiloff 
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mans from the rear. In addition to all this, 
the Germans were handicapped by ex- 
tremely bad weather. In Rumania, for ex- 
ample, the unseasonable rain was heavy 
enough to cause floods that washed cut 
bridges. 


Treaty 


The military crisis was also marked hy 
diplomatic preparations for the worst. In 
the Kremlin, where a smiling Stalin had 
greeted German Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop 23 months ago, the British 
and the Russians signed a treaty. 

It was a treaty of alliance in every- 
thing but name, since the British still of- 
ficially describe Russia as an associate, not 
an ally. It was also the essence of sim- 
plicity, with only two articles. The first 
provided that Russia and Britain would 
give each other all assistance in the war 
against “Hitlerite Germany.” The second 
article guaranteed that neither would con- 
clude peace without the consent of the 
other. Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff Molo- 
toff signed for the Soviet; Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the British Ambassador who had 
previously been treated by the Russians 
in an extremely chilly manner, signed {or 
Britain. Then representatives of both na- 
tions toasted in champagne the sudden 
partnership thus completing the circuit 
for the Kremlin’s wine cups, from the 
Germans to the Japanese to the British. 


Clash of Strategies 


On the battlefield the Russo-German 
war is the most spectacular clash in his- 
tory between tanks, planes, and guns. 
But wars between militaristic nations 
start in the library and the classroom, 
and in this case there is a clash between 
the ideas of strategy which have guided 
the rulers and generals of Germany and 
Russia for generations. 


Germany 


Modern German military history be- 
gins with Napoleon. After Prussia’s de- 
feat by the French in 1806, the vanquished 
state was permitted to maintain only a 
small standing army. To circumvent this 
provision, General von Scharnhorst, one 
of the leaders of the Prussian Army, 
evolved the system of calling up regular 
classes for short-term service and then 
passing them into a trained reserve—tlic 
practical basis of all modern armies. 

In this work and in his campaigns, 
Scharnhorst was assisted by a junior of- 
ficer, Karl von Clausewitz, a Prussian of 
Polish descent. After the conclusion of the 
Napoleonic campaigns, Clausewitz wrote 
his book, “On War,” which became the 
foundation of modern military science 
and is generally considered the most im- 
portant of all works on military theory. 

The basis of Clausewitz’s teaching was 
that war was the final development of 
national policy: “Nothing but the con- 
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The Russian planes (left) were said to have been destroyed on the ground, the Nazi craft shot down 


tinuation of politics by other means.” 
An extension of this logic leads to the 
conclusion that war must be waged to in- 
flict a total defeat on the enemy. In this 
sense, Clausewitz defined strategy as 
“making use of battles in furtherance of 
the war.” 

The doctrines of Clausewitz came into 
full flower in the victories of the Ger- 
mans in the nineteenth century under the 
leadership of the elder Moltke. The cam- 
paigns in Austria and France were classic 
examples of the break-through and encir- 
clement. It was also on the doctrines of 
Clausewitz that Count von Schlieffen 
based his famous plan, with its objective 
the total destruction of the French Army. 
Encirelement and destruction was like- 
wise the aim of the infiltration tactics 
used by Ludendorff in 1918. 

Clausewitz came close to the doctrine 
of totalitarian warfare, but did not get 
there. The Germans themselves criticized 
their conduct of the 1914-18 war as not 
being sufficiently totalitarian, especially in 
the lack of coordination between civil 
and military in conducting warfare as the 
“continuation of politics.” It was Luden- 
dorff who carried the thought to the next 
step, setting up war as the end rather 
than the means: “Both war and _ politics 
serve to maintain the state, but war is 
the highest expression of the national will 
to live.” 

In that, the irascible old Field Marshal 
was only giving expression to a line of 
thought that had been germinating in Ger- 
many for a long time. National thought 
branched off on this line around the mid- 
dle of the last century, when German 
scholars interpreted Darwin’s “survival 
of the fittest” to mean the survival of the 
fittest race, where the British interpreted 
it to mean the survival of the fittest in- 
dividual. 

The Nazi modernizations have been 


mainly in the use of new weapons, polit- 
ical as well as military. One of these has 
been the perfection of the element of 
surprise by the calculated violation of 
treaties. In the other field, their accom- 
plishment has been the use of mechan- 
ized forces to wring the most out of sur- 
prise. 

From these historical sources springs 
the present German strategy. It was pub- 
lished in 1939 by Col. Hermann Foertsch, 
of the German General Staff: “The goal of 
strategy is, within the limits set by the 
general plan of operations, to break the 
will of the enemy by military means; that 
is, to deprive him of his means to fight ei- 
ther permanently or until he submits.” 


Russia 


The development of Russian strategy is 
far less clear cut than that of Germany. 
Russian strategists are also of smaller in- 
tellectual stature than the German and 
little known outside their own country. 

As with Germany, Russia’s modern 
military history starts with the Napoleonic 
age. In this era Russia had two good 
strategists. One was Alexander Suvorov, 
a brilliant, rash, cruel officer, who beat 
the French in Italy. The other was Mik- 
hail Kutuzoff, who beat the French in 
Russia. His was the strategy that drew 
Napoleon deeper and deeper into the coun- 
try and finally annihilated the Grande 
Armée. That campaign left an indelible 
mark on Russian military thought in the 
nineteenth century. 

One of the most important of Russian 
strategists, in the Kutuzoff tradition, was 
Alexei Kuropatkin. In the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78, at the age of 32 he was 
Chief of Staff to Skobeleff, hero of the 
campaign. From 1883 to 1890 he was in 
charge of strategy in the Russian General 
Staff. In 1904 he became Russian com- 
mander in the war with Japan, was re- 


moved after the failures in the Man- 
churian campaign, and soon retired. 

In his book, “The Russian Army and 
the Japanese War,” Kuropatkin analyzed 
the basic situation on which he thought 
Russian strategy should be based: “Russia 
is in no need of any further increase of 
territory. This conclusion is in the highest 
degree important and satisfactory. At the 
same time our military position does not 
compare so favorably as formerly with that 
of our neighbors, principally owing to our 
lack of railways, and our western frontiers 
are exposed to great danger.” 

From these conditions, Kuropatkin drew 
the conclusions that Russia should main- 
tain peace in the Far East, pursue a con- 
ciliatory policy toward Britain, strengthen- 
its western frontiers, and, if necessary, 
fight a defensive war. These recommenda- 
tions were not followed in the World War 
and, although the Russians could launch 
offensives, they were unable to deliver a 
knockout blow. 

When the Red Army was built on the 
ruins of the Czarist forces, it specialized 
in defensive and guerrilla warfare. But the 
Reds also tried an offensive strategy once, 
in the invasion of Poland in 1919-20. Their 
defeat on the Vistula River has given the 
Red Army what military writers call a 
“Vistula complex’”—a _ disinclination to 
take the offensive unless assured of over- 
whelming superiority, as in the Finnish 
war. 

Leon Trotsky organized the Red Army, 
but its leading strategist was his successor, 
the late Mikhail Frunze, who crushed the 
White leader, Admiral Kolchak, with an 
encircling move which is still regarded as a 
classic. Frunze later rose to be head of the 
Soviet forces and the military academy in 
Moscow is named after him. 

Frunze in theory supported an offen- 
sive strategy. Actually, he qualified it se- 
verely: “In a clash of first-class opponents, 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland and got small 
territorial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British mo- 
rale. Italy conquered British Somaliland 
and invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove Italian 
forces into Libya as far as Bengasi by 


Feb. 6. 
1941 

March 2—Bulgaria joined Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

April 3-13 — Italo-German forces 
pushed British from Bengasi back to 
Egypt. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapsed; BEF driven from Greece. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 31—British defeated 
Iraqi uprising. 

May 10—Hess flew to Britain. 

May 20-June 1—Main Italian forces 


in Ethiopia surrendered. German air- 
borne forces drove the British off Crete. 


June 8—British and Free French forces 
invaded Syria. 

June 18—Turko-German pact signed. 

June 22—Germany attacked Russia. 


June 30-July 6—Stalin became head 
of five-man defense committee; Germans 


held at Stalin Line. 


Last Week 


July 7—United States occupied Ice- 
land. 


July 12—Armistice signed in Syria; 
Germans claimed break-through of Stalin 
Line. London and Moscow signed mu- 
tual-aid pact. 














Synchronization was needed for Soviet radiophotos 


the decision cannot be reached at one 
blow. The war will assume the character 
of a long and bitter contest, putting to 
test all the economic and political foun- 
dations of the belligerents. In the lan- 
guage of strategy, this means the transi- 
tion from the strategy of lightning, de- 
cisive blows to the strategy of attri- 
tion.” 

There is little else that is indigenous to 
Russia in the curricula of the Frunze 
Academy or the Dzerjinsky Artillery 
Academy with the exception of Korob- 
koff’s “Seven Years’ War,” considered a 
classic on the war of movement. Like all 
military academies, these schools borrow 
from the Germans, from Foch, from the 
American Civil War, etc. And the Soviet 
men also use the texts of a dozen or so 
modern Russian tacticians, notably spe- 
cialists in mechanized warfare. 

The Soviet trained its army for a de- 
fensive war up until 1936. Then, coincident 
with the maneuvers’ at which for the first 
time parachutists and tanks by the thou- 
sands were used, Marshal Klementi Voro- 
shiloff, then Commissar of Defense, pro- 
claimed a switch to defensive-offensive 
principles. This took the form of announc- 
ing that the Soviet would strike any enemy 
in its own territory. The Red Army field 
regulations took over the German doctrine 
that it was possible “to organize a simul- 
taneous attack on the enemy throughout 
the whole depth of his position, to isolate 
him, to encircle him completely and finally 
destroy him.” 

But the Red Army never adopted the 
German conception of a lightning blow 
that would knock out an opponent at once. 
As one Soviet strategist, G. Isserson, put 
it: “Resistance has a tendency to increase, 
and it reaches its culminating point at the 
strategic zenith, when the attacker is near- 
ing his objective and is compelled to stake 
everything on his offensive.” As the cul- 
mination in the military differences be- 
tween Russia and Germany, it was this 
statement that was being tested this week 
in the bloody battlefields of the Soviet. 


Moscow to New York 


On June 23, only one day after the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia, American newspa- 
pers printed radiophotos which had been 
supplied by the Nazis. Nothing came from 
Russia. 

Last week, however, RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., which had previously estab- 
lished radiophoto connections between 
New York and stations in London, Berlin, 
Buenos Aires, and Tokyo, added a fifth 
circuit spanning the 4,615 miles between 
New York and Moscow. On July 9 the 
first Russian-made pictures of the war front 
were made available to American publica- 
tions. Distortions in the initial photograp!is 
received in New York were attributed to 
a discrepancy between the size of the Mos- 
cow sending cylinders, scaled to the metric 
system, and New York’s receiving cylin- 
ders, based on inches. Technicians in New 
York set to work to build a receiving ma- 
chine exactly matching the Russian unit. 





Latin War Front 


The United States intervened last week 
in the minikin war between Peru and Ecua- 
dor which broke out on July 5 over their 
disputed frontier. In Washington, Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles conferred 
with the Argentine Ambassador Dr. Felipe 
Espil and the Brazilian Ambassador Carlos 
Martins. As a result, each side was asked 
to withdraw its forces 15 kilometers, about 
9 miles, from the status-quo boundary as a 
preliminary to mediation of the conflict. 
When Argentina, Brazil, and the United 
States offered their services as mediator in 
May, Ecuador gave a prompt affirmative 
answer, while Peru accepted and then made 
reservations that, in effect, canceled its 
willingness to negotiate. This time Peru 
assented immediately, “in principle,” but 
Ecuador took its time about studying the 
proposal. 

Another offer to mediate came from 
Spain, which pressed its services on Peru 
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and Ecuador by stressing the blood ties 
between Hispanic nations. This was in line 
with the avowed purpose of the Franco 
government to reestablish its authority in 
Latin America. 


€ In 1939 sixteen Swiss from the Italian- 
language Canton of Ticino migrated to 
Panama and established a religious colony 
at the isolated village of Cotito, which 
lies in the mountains four hours by horse- 
back from Panama City. Later they were 
joined by a number of Germans, one of 
whom was Carlos Lehner, a physical giant 
of a man who soon came to exercise a 
large measure of control over the villagers. 
Among their practices was a modified 
form of nudism in which the colonists 
wore only a minimum of clothing. And 
there were reports of large stores of arms 
in the village and of an illegal radio 
which was broadcasting Nazi propaganda. 

When Panamanian police, in the course 
of checking up on foreigners, reached the 
settlement last month, they were informed 
by Lehner, speaking through an _ inter- 
preter, that the colonists would not submit 
to the inspection of their papers because 
the; recognized only the “authority of 
the Divine Father.” They would enforce 
their beliefs with arms if necessary, he 
added. 

Last week, when a strong force of po- 
lice, fully armed and equipped with tear 
gas, returned to the village, they were 
greeted with a burst of fire which wounded 
one man. The police blazed back, killing 
Lehner, eight other men, and three women, 
and wounding six women and a boy. 





Nazism for Nippon 


Latest of Totalitarian Steps 
Gives Tokyo Control of Wealth 


Twice within the last 52 years Japan 
has refashioned its government after Ger- 
man models. The first instance was the 
constitution of 1889, which found its in- 
spiration in the far-from-liberal Prussian 
constitution of 1850. By this change Ja- 
pan threw off feudalism and became a 
parliamentary oligarchy. The chief power 
was. vested in the Emperor, the Privy 
Council, and the Cabinet, but the creation 
of a parliament or diet, known as Teik- 
oku-Gikai, conferred a measure of self- 
government on the people. 

The second move to copy Germany be- 
gan in July 1940, when Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye became Premier. Deviously Ko- 
noye worked to destroy the capitalist-par- 
liamentary state and set up a totalitarian 
structure in its place. Nazi influences im- 
mediately became evident as advisers 
from Berlin swarmed into Tokyo. 

Konoye had the backing of the army. 
One of the sources of his strength lay in 
the fact he was able to eliminate a long- 
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The Stand of the Red Army 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Since the massive German armies 
rolled against the equally massive Rus- 
sian armies at dawn on June 22, non- 
military people who remembered the 
initial bungling of the Soviets in the 
Finnish war have been surprised at the 
stand of the Red forces. At the start of 
this week the new Nazi offensive seemed 
to be hammering dangerously at the 
vitals of the Soviet west; yet even so 
the first three weeks of the Russian 
fight will be recorded as a stand that 
made the Germans pay a costly toll in 
men, materials, and time for every foot 
of soil advanced. This article is an at- 
tempt to tell the reasons why. 

First, although the Nazi attack on 
that Sunday morning was a surprise 
blow, the Russian Army had _ been 
trained for years to meet a war with 
Germany. And, since the German in- 
vasion of Poland, the Russians had been 
preparing intensely for the struggle. 

The whole industrial, political, and 
economic fabric of the nation was inter- 
woven into a pattern designed for war, 
for the policy of the Kremlin was 
based on the assumption that rather 
sooner than later the Soviet Union 
would be attacked by capitalist enemy 
states. Hence the Red Army, treated 
as an instrument for the education as 
well as the protection_of the people, oc- 
cupied a privileged position within the 
state several years before the German 
Reichswehr was raised to a similar posi- 
tion under Nazism. 

Between the end of the civil-war 
chaos in 1924, and 1936, the standards 
of the Russian soldier, his individual 
equipment, gun power, mechanized and 
motorized development, and aviation 
were so revitalized that they won ap- 
probation under the critical and trained 
eyes of the military observers of the 
world. Up to 1938, in fact, many ob- 
servers reported that Russia had the 
best army in Europe in numerical 
strength, technical resources, and in 
general preparedness. And the Russian 
Air Force, in the period 1935-37, was 
reckoned by leading military authori- 
ties as the “strongest in the world.” 

The Russians, having rid themselves 
of the Czarist machine, showed them- 
selves open to new ideas. Their Field 
Service Regulations were divorced from 
the old dogmas of World War stand- 
ards, and embodied sound tactical doc- 
trines. As concrete evidence of the 
modern military mind controlling the 


Red Army can be cited’ the develop- 
ment of the parachute and glider, em- 
ployment of mechanized and motorized 
units in large numbers, and the rapid 
increase of Russian air power—all 
later copied so successfully by the 
Germans. 

As for the valor of the individual 
soldier, the Russian has stood with the 
best in every war in which his country 
has been engaged. And in the present 
struggle, Soviet propaganda takes care 
to let him know that behind the army 
stand peasants armed with pitchforks, 
plus women and old men manning 
lathes and tractors—in other words, a 
nation united in the war effort. 


Before this war started, the Red 
Army had successfully tested its organ- 
ization and equipment in the Far East 
and in Spain. The test in Finland was 
less successful. There the army showed 
that it suffered from the national weak- 
nesses: politics, industrial inefficiency, 
and the overconfidence of a people liv- 
ing in intellectual isolation from much 
of the world. It probably was the latter 
which caused the Russian High Com- 
mand at first to look upon the Finnish 
war as a mere “incident” requiring the 
employment of only mediocre troops. 
But when the Red Army did get or- 
ganized and shaken down, it broke the 
Mannerheim Line through the offensive 
action of disciplined soldiers, efficiently 
trained, modernly equipped, and well 
led. 

But the current war, however, is an 
action on a far greater scale. And as 
the German tide surges onward, an in- 
creasing strain is put on one of the Red 
Army’s weaknesses: the lack of suffi- 
cient trained and experienced officer 
personnel. The fallacy of the commis- 
sar system has been remedied, so that 
the political commissar no longer has 
equal authority with the military com- 
mander, but the weak point still is in 
command. 

And this deficiency in leadership is 
further aggravated by the recent as- 
signment of Marshals Voroshiloff, Ti- 
moshenko, and Budenny to command 
separate geographical areas. Although 
such division of authority may be a 
political expedient, never did a military 
situation call for centralization of com- 
mand under the individual leadership of 
one man more than the one now facing 
Moscow. 
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What Iceland Means to the U.S. 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The occupation of the island of 
Iceland by our forces is the most for- 
ward step in the field of naval strategy 
yet taken by the United States. Its 
primary objective is defensive. Iceland 
is the most northern- outpost guarding 
the approach to North America against 
any hostile power intent on spreading 
its influence to our shores by land, air, 
or sea. 

An equally important adjunct is that 
the occupation gives us the opportunity 
to protect our ships and their cargoes 
all the way across the Atlantic until 
they reach our most advanced base in 
Iceland. Thus it is directly in line of 
furthering the avowed policy of seeing 
that our aid to Britain gets there and is 
a step forward in implementing “free- 
dom of the seas.” 

Moreover, in the field of future strat- 
egy, the occupation has put us in a po- 
sition of readiness to act effectively, 
owing to its proximity to the British 
Isles and Norway, should any power 
choose to take action against us. It has 
strengthened our national position tre- 
mendously, be the war long or short. 

Since our problems connected with 
this new island fortress are likely to in- 
crease, particularly if the war is pro- 
longed, it is well to look at some of the 
various aspects presented. The most 
important one now is Iceland’s relation 
to the Battle of the North Atlantic. 
This resolves itself into a matter of 
supply and transportation. There are 
no harbors on the north, east, or south 
coasts which offer possibilities for a 
good permanent supply depot. Though 
the harbors on the north and east 
coasts are spacious, these coasts are 
swept by the Arctic current, and even 
in summer may be blocked by ice. The 
average in which they are ice-free is 
about one year in four or five. 

The west coast, on the other hand, is 
swept by the Gulf Stream, the harbors 
there are open all the year, and the 
climate is fair for year-round operations. 
But only one port, Reykjavik, offers 
possibilities for development as a base, 
and even this port must be approached 
with caution by the navigator on ac- 
count of magnetic disturbances which 
affect a ship’s compass. In fact, these 
are conditions inherent in the entire is- 
land. The harbor of Reykjavik is not 
large, and the loading and unloading 


facilities are poor, but American inge- 
nuity could soon remedy this. 

In the matter of sea and air protec- 
tion for supplies bound across the North 
Atlantic, the lowlands on the south offer 
facilities for land-air bases, and in the 
open harbors seaplane bases can be es- 
tablished. From Reykjavik, the best of 
these, a radius of 800 sea miles can be 
swept over the coast of Norway from 
Bergen to Trondheim, all of Scotland 
and Ireland, the west coast of England 
as far as Liverpool, and all the sea area 
to the westward as far as the southern 
tip. of Greenland. Hval Fjord, 10 miles 
north of Reykjavik, also could be used 
as a seaplane base. 


As to the defenses of the island, 
nature has made them fairly strong. 
Iceland is 298 miles long and 194 miles 
wide, with a coastline of 3,730 miles. 
Notwithstanding this extensive coast- 
line, an invasion by sea does not prom- 
ise well, for a naval force would have to 


steam only a short distance east or. 


west to meet the invader, and an ade- 
quate air patrol should give sufficient 
warning. 

Nor should invasion by way of the 
air be a serious menace if an adequate 
aid defense is provided. The northwest 
peninsula, mostly composed of table- 
land 2,000 feet in height, does offer pos- 
sibilities if Nazi forces could be landed 
there, for this peninsula is separated 
from the rest of the island by deep sea 
guts, leaving only a stretch of 414 miles 
of land to defend. 

But Iceland is no Crete, since it is 
too far from the source of Nazi air and 
man power for parachutists to be 
dropped and to be followed up by 
troops carried either by sea or in huge 
transport planes. However, the possi- 
bility of a small landing party secretly 
convoyed to gain a foothold on this 
section of the island will have to be 
guarded against, for once a foothold is 
gained, it might be difficult to dislodge 
an invader. 

The present greatest menace to guard 
against probably is not that of invasion, 
but the danger that, in spite of the 
Anglo-American occupation, the Ger- 
mans might succeed in using some of 
the many isolated inlets to serve as 
havens for supply ships tending sub- 
marines and raiders. 








standing feud between the military and the 
Cabinet which had caused the downfall of 
ten Cabinets in the ten years beginning in 
1930. Konoye recognized the immense 
power wielded by the army and navy 
chiefs because they enjoyed free access to 
the Emperor and the dual status of the 
War and Navy Ministers, who were not 
only representatives of the armed forces in 
the Cabinet but ex-officio participants in 
the High Command. One of Konoye’s 
schemes for ending the old friction was the 
creation of the extra-legal Imperial Head- 
quarters Liaison Conferences between the 
Cabinet and army. and navy leaders. The 
same men also came together for the in- 
formal round-table discussions known as 
Kondankai. The army, with its authority 
now acknowledged, plumped hard for a 
new “national political structure.” 

By Aug. 15, all political parties, includ- 
ing the powerful Seiyukai and Minseito 
groups, had been dissolved. The Japanese 
Federation of Labor went out of busi- 
ness. All Christian sects were lumped into 
a single Japanese Christian Church. 

Too astute to risk an upheaval by abol- 
ishing the Diet, Konoye set up totalitarian 
machinery to function independently. A 
“Preparatory Commission” did the spade- 
work for a dictatorship and this led to the 
formation of a new government party 
known as “the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association” on the “leadership principle” 
adopted in other Fascist states. In Jan- 
uary 1941, the Diet, without a struggle, 
surrendered its effective powers to the 
Cabinet. The army now demanded that 
the program go a step farther and put the 
nation’s economy on a totalitarian basis. 

Last week Konoye obediently cracked 
down on capitalism. “Revolutionary con- 
trol” over the nation’s wealth was an- 
nounced after a Cabinet meeting on July 
12. In one sweeping decree private banks 
and financial institutions were made vir- 
tual subsidiaries of the Bank of Japan; all 
industry, production, and_ distribution 
were thrown under government control. 
At the same time the Cabinet decided to 
curtail the budget for the next fiscal year 
in all categories except national defense. 

Thus Japan, in gearing its economy to 
the war machine, Nazi style, prepared for 
all contingencies. Although the govern- 
ment’s policy in the German-Russian con- 
flict had been decided on July 2 (News- 
WEEK, July 14), the decision was kept a 
secret from the people. In the moil of do- 
mestic and external strain, political and fi- 
nancial leaders demanded that the Diet 
be convened. The newspaper Nichi Nichi 
declared that such a session might be held 
during the latter part of August. With 
Konoye and the army holding the whip. 
however, the Diet would lack all power 
to interfere with the new totalitarian state. 

Paradoxically, the adoption of Nazi to- 
tal war methods was accompanied by 
growing fears of German domination. De- 
nunciation of German fifth columns ran 
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"SERGEANT, train your cannon on my home!” 


To that strange command, American guns Island, the first permanent English-speaking colony in the 
roared at the battle of Yorktown .. . firing on New World . . . at colonial Williamsburg, now restored to 
General Nelson’s now historic home . . . driv- its original grandeur . . . at Richmond, once the heart of the 
ing out the enemy who had captured it. Those very cannon Confederacy .. . and in Washington, where past history is 


balls are still embedded in its walls—as you'll see for your- preserved and the future is being written day by day. 


self when you visit Yorktown. May we help you plan a journey, with interesting stopovers 


How much there is to see there and in near-by shrines of in the land of America’s beginnings? If you wish, all your 
history in “The FIRST of America!” Here are the first chap- transportation, accommodations and sight-seeing trips can 
ters of America’s story come to life before your eyes . . . at be arranged and budgeted in advance. Write Travel Service, 
Yorktown, where liberty was finally won . . . at Jamestown Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 827 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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rmpant in the press and agitated those 
pureaucrats who shrank from taking or- 
ders from Berlin. Baron Kiichiro Hiran- 
yma, 73-year-old Minister of Justice and 
gif-constituted watchdog of Japanese na- 
tionalism, won the Cabinet’s approval for 
a special fifth-column investigation of the 
Police Bureau’s foreign-affairs section. 





Nazi Squeeze 


War-goods traffic has caused drastic 
curtailment of passenger trains in Ger- 
many. In this connection, the Nazi propa- 
ganda department has published the fol- 
lowing rules on how to wedge in more 
travelers per compartment, prevent squab- 
bles among the standees, and otherwise 
ease the strain: 


1—Do not travel unless you must; if 
you do, don’t complain. 
‘9-—Limit your luggage to the barest 
necessities, compressed into the least pos- 
sible carriage space. 

3—Say good-by outside the barrier so 
as not to crowd the platform. 

4—Inside the compartment passengers 
must form a team, headed by the person 
who has been there longest, and who is 
authorized to settle differences about seat- 
ing, to decide about the use of luggage 
racks, to order the passengers to sit as 
tightly wedged as possible so as to squeeze 
in one more than the seats normally hold, 
to take the initiative frequently during 
the journey in suggesting, tactfully and 
politely but firmly, that sitters should 
change places with those who are standing. 

5—Cultivate the team spirit against in- 
considerate fighting for seats and against 
elbow diggers; if conciliatory words are 
without effect, employ sharpness, and 
finally call the guard. 

6—Do not bother guards and station 


officials needlessly; they are always over- 
worked. 





Nazi News Shutout 


After nine weeks of captivity, within the 
Nazi dragnet in Greece, George Weller of 
The Chicago Daily News, Wes Gallagher 
of the Associated Press, and Betty Wason 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System were 
removed to Vienna by plane and there 
held incommunicado for 21 hours. Another 
fight took them to Berlin, where the For- 
eign Office ordered their expulsion to 
Switzerland, forbidding them to return to 
Germany or the Balkans. In transmitting 
the story to his paper on July 9, Weller de- 
clared that since an exit from Greece into 
Turkey had been available, the Nazi or- 
der seemed to indicate “a blanket shutout 
of American correspondents from even 
nominally free Balkan countries.” 


‘ Similar treatment had been planned for 
Nila Cram Cook, daughter of the late 


George Cram Cook, playwright and nov- 
elist, who was buried at Delphi. Receiv- 
ing notice that she must prepare to leave 
Greece, however, Miss Cook, with her 14- 
year-old son by her first marriage, Serios 
Proestos, vanished into tne mountain fast- 
ness of Parnassus above her father’s grave. 
A distaste for expulsion orders on Miss 
Cook’s part dated back to 1934. In that 
year she was deported from India after 
dubbing herself “The Blue Serpent God- 
dess” and worshiping at Mohandas Gan- 
dhi’s feet. It was Gandhi’s conviction that 
she talked too much. 





Peace in Syria 


Victory Plugs the Biggest Gap 
in British Middle East Defense 


It was 1:30 on the morning of Sunday, 
July 13. The stars in a clear sky shone 
on the ancient road running down the 
coast of Lebanon and into Palestine. Sud- 
denly, six cars ground to a stop before a 
road barricade. Australian troops exam- 
ined the French staff officers in them. 
Henry T. Gorrell, United Press corre- 
spondent with the Australian Army, spoke 
to one Frenchman. 

“Nice evening.” 

“Lovely.” 

“Any news?” 

“Yes, there will be no more fighting, 
thank God.” 

Thus, peace came to Syria last week 
with the signing of an armistice between 
the representatives of Gen. Henri Dentz, 
Vichy commander, and the British and 
Free French. It had been a bitter, month- 
long struggle, but one fought without en- 
thusiasm on either side. The French, as 


professional soldiers, obeyed orders. The 
British fought with reluctance. And the 
participation of the Free French made the 
battle a struggle between Frenchmen as 
well as one between former allies. 

By last week the fight had gone hope- 
lessly against the outnumbered and un- 
derequipped French. Vichy authorized an 
armistice. But when the British proposed 
one and made one of the conditions the 
participation of Free French representa- 
tives in the negotiations, Vichy refused 
and then instructed General Dentz to 
negotiate on his own responsibility. 

The firing ended at midnight on Friday 
preceding the armistice. The next day the 
French negotiators arrived at Acre, the 
little Palestine seaport where the British 
and Turks defeated Napoleon in 1799. 
The conference took place in the Sydney 
Smith barracks, named after the British 
admiral of 1799, and was presided over by 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, British com- 
mander. The French were headed by 
Gen. Jean de Verdillac, who had been se- 
lected because he was less anti-British 
than General Dentz. 


Significance 





The fundamental importance of the 
British victory in Syria lay in the fact that 
it filled the biggest gap in their system of 
Middle East defenses. Syria, more than 
any other single territory, occupies a cen- 
tral position from which the British could 
be menaced on many flanks (see map, 
page 26). Britain now controls the entire 
system of railways running from Egypt, 
through Palestine and Syria, to Iraq. Nu- 
merous first-rate air bases supplement 
these. And the British now also cover the 
southern border of their nominal, but 
wavering ally, Turkey. 

Only one other gap remains in the de- 








Busmen’s Holiday: British airmen off duty play a new game called 
‘Aircraft Recognition.’ All types of planes are shown on the cards. 
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fensive system from India to the Medi- 
terranean. That is Iran, a country that 
lies open to invasion from Russia on both 
sides of the Caspian Sea. And through 
Persia a new railway leads directly from 
the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. The 
British-Russian alliance (see page 18) 
makes this region momentarily safe, but 
there were reports last week that Britain 
was massing troops on both the Indian 
and Iraq borders of Iran in preparation 
for: any eventuality. 





Gloom and Cheer 


Britons Rap Aircraft Output; 
New U.S. Bombers Boost RAF 


Rupert Arnold Brabner, 29, is the 
youngest M.P. in the British House of 
Commons. Although he has been the mem- 
ber for Hythe since July 1939, it was only 
on July 9 that he finally got around to 
making his maiden speech. Brabner also is 
a lieutenant in the Fleet Air Arm, and the 
war interfered with his political career. 

Brabner had taken part in the battles of 
Libya, Greece, and Crete and still wore his 
service uniform. His speech, during a crit- 
ical two-day debate on war production, 
was a fighting one. He said there hadn’t 
been enough British airplanes at Crete to 
send up more than two at a time for day 
patrol, and the island’s defenses included 
no heavy anti-aircraft guns. British tanks 
did “marvelously” against the Italians, he 
continued, “but not so well against the 
Germans because there were not enough of 
them and they were too slow.” He de- 
clared: “In Greece 70 to 80 per cent of the 
British tanks broke down before they ever 
saw the enemy. It was clear in Syria, 
Libya, and Greece that a dive bomber of 
some description was necessary. In Greece, 
German troops got out of their buses in 
sight of our troops and out of range. There 
was nothing to hit them with.” 

Two other service members backed up 
Brabner’s charges of British shortcomings. 
Lt. Comdr. Austin Hopkinson, also of the 
Fleet Air Arm, said there was “chaos 
from top to bottom” in aircraft produc- 
tion and added that Lord Beaverbrook 
had run it like a “newspaper stunt.” 
Beaverbrook, made Supply Minister on 
May 2, publishes the popular London 
Daily Express, Sunday Express, and Eve- 
ning Standard. Artillery Capt. James 
Henderson Stewart added that thousands 
of British and Anzacs were killed or cap- 
tured in the Middle East because they 
“were denied weapons with which to de- 
fend themselves.” 

All political parties joined in the criti- 
cism. George M. Garro-Jones, Laborite, 
said one tank type had been kept from 
mass production by 5,000 War Office modi- 
fications. He also charged that hundreds 
of American planes still were uncrated be- 
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Syria gives Britain a strategic new war base 


cause of lack of equipment and said that 
the great variety of American planes— 
some 30 types—complicated the equipment 
problems. Lt. Col. J. T. C. Moore-Braba- 
zon, Beaverbrook’s successor as Aircraft 
Production Minister, replied that Amer- 
ican production was becoming standard- 
ized. He suggested that America might 
specialize in bombers while Britain pro- 
duced fighters. He also denied that air op- 
erations suffered «any from the fact that 
British adjustments cut as much as 30 
miles an hour off the speed of American 
planes. 

Harold Macmillan, Supply Ministry 
Parliamentary Secretary, admitted there 
had been mistakes, but said gun and tank 
production for the first quarter of 1941 
was 50 per cent higher than in the last 
quarter of 1940 and 100 per cent better in 
the second quarter of 1941. 


-Taktverfahren 


The British claimed on July 12 that 
7,997 German planes had been destroyed 
since the war began and another 1,400 
probably shot down that couldn’t be 
checked.* However, the latest issue of The 
Aeroplane received here reports that 
Junkers-88 bombers alone are being com- 
pleted at the rate of about 900 a month, 





*London gave this breakdown of Nazi air- 
craft losses: Battle of Britain, 2,375; around 
British coasts, 3,700; France and Flanders, 
1,000; uestroyed by Fleet Air Arm, 328; Middle 
East, 500; downed at sea by Coastal Command, 
38; Norway. 7%. 


while British monthly aircraft production 
is now believed to be around 1,500 of all 
types. 

In the Junkers production system, the 
assembly-line method is used, called in 
this case Taktverfahren, apparently mean- 
ing time procedure. Every time a new 
Junkers is finished all work stops, loud- 
speakers blare out a fanfare of trumpets, 
the workers snap to attention and shout 
“Heil Hitler!” The Aeroplane suggests 
that the British might have “Roll Out 
the Barrel” played to snap up their own 
aircraft production. Music to bolster mo- 
rale already is a regular thing in some 
British war factories. 

Last week the British heard something 
else besides Parliamentary criticism of their 
war effort. Considerably more cheering was 
the news that twenty American Boeing 
Flying Fortresses had arrived, each having 
flown the Atlantic in about seven hours. 
With the Flying Fortresses added to Brit- 
tain’s own new Stirling, Halifax, and Man- 
chester four-motored heavy bombers, the 
RAF now has a powerful, hard-hitting air 
fleet to hurl against the enemy. The big 
bombers can carry much greater loads for 
far longer distances than earlier types. 


‘Slosher’ 


Despite the flossy name, Giffard Le 
~Quesne Martel was once, as a subaltern in 
the Sappers, British Army champion light 
heavyweight. Today, a solemn-lookirz 
major general of 51, he still is known to 
his cronies as “Slosher.” Recently he pre- 
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dicted: “Battle as they may in the air, in 
the Mediterranean, or the Atlantic, this 
war will be won by Britain on land.” Mar- 
tel was staff officer with the original Tank 
Corps in the last war and today commands 
its successor, the Royal Armored Corps. 
He fought the Nazi Panzers in France 
during the present war and is confident 
they can be beaten with more and better 
tanks. British experts recently estimated 
that 50,000 tanks will be needed for the 
job, at a cost of $2,500,000,000. 

Last week the British revealed details 
of their latest tank. A 16-ton model, 
previously known as the Mark III, it was 
rechristened Valentine. It is said to be 
considerably better than its predecessors, 
the Waltzing Matildas, although the Brit- 
ish claimed even they had an edge on the 
best German ones. The new one mounts 
a Besa gun and a 2-pounder capable, ac- 
cording to reports, of smashing any Nazi 
armor plating yet seen. It carries a crew 
of three,.is very maneuverable, and can 
cross Open country as easily as a car on 
the road. 





Rough on Reich 


It was officially stated in London on 
July 12 that the RAF had hurled more 
bombs on the Reich and conquered terri- 
tory in June than the Luftwaffe did on 
Britain during April 1941, the peak month 
of German raids. 

This Monday Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill declared: “But that is only the 
beginning. We shall continue the process 
and upon a growing scale until we beat 
down this horrible tyranny.” He added 
that Britain had advanced to “a position 
at least of equality and soon of superiority” 
in the air. 

It was on June 10 that the British be- 
gan their latest and fiercest offensive, 
which by the start of this week had been 





Britain’s latest Valentine tanks in action ... and a volunteer worker produces an outsize bomb 


carried on for 33 days and nights without 
a letup (see cover). It has been costly 
too, for the British lost 81 planes last 
week, although they also claimed to have 
destroyed 103 Nazi machines. 

Ever since the RAF started its raids, 
the British have been bombing according 
to a “master plan” worked out jointly by 
the Bomber Command and Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. The way it works can 
be seen from a breakdown of the raids. 

Aircraft and armament works, chemical 
factories, synthetic-oil plants, and other 
war industries top the list of targets, hav- 
ing been attacked 68' times between June 
10 and July 18. Docks and the shipping 
in them run a close second with 63 raids. 
Then come naval bases, 28 raids; commu- 
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Tank chief: ‘Slosher’ Martel 





nications, including railroads, freight yards 
and junctions, 26; air bases, 20; the so- 
ealled “invasion ports” of France and the 
Low Countries, 19; shipping at sea, 17; oil 
storage tanks, 7; power plants, 6. 


Roll Call 


Last week the RAF did not concentrate 
on three of its favorite targets: the ports 
of Hamburg and Kiel were unmolested and 
the industrial city of Essen, where the 
Krupp armaments works are located, went 
through only one minor raid. The main 
targets during the week were: 


Bovtoene, French “invasion base,” 
where Napoleon massed his barges to in- 
vade Britain but never used them, was 
raided seventeen times between June 10 
and July 12. 


Cotoene, attacked fifteen times in the 
same period, is the Rhineland commercial 
center, with extensive freight yards and 
the triple Hohenzollern Bridge carrying 
two double-track railways and a highway 
across the Rhine. The great I. G. Farben 


chemical plant is there. 


DussELporF, 24 miles to the north of 
Cologne, which had thirteen raids, is an- 
other vital city in the congested industrial 
Ruhr, which produces 70 per cent of Ger- 
many’s hard coal, coke and steel, a third 
of its electric power, and handles about 
four-fifths of the inland waterway traffic 
and more than half the railway tonnage. 
In May the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
declared: “The fate of the Ruhr area is 
the fate of Germany.” 


BreEMEN, raided nine times, is the second 
Reich seaport after Hamburg. The Focke- 
Wulf aircraft plant there, which turned 
out the four-motored seaplanes based at. 
Bordeaux that prey on British shipping, is 
reported to have been closed because of 
damage. 


Brest, raided eight times, was a fre- 
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“« . and since the brutal 
British bombed the power 
sta—I mean the children’s 
hospital—we have had nolight 
or water. Heil Hitler!” 


London Daily Express 


British gibe at raided Reich 











quent target even before three Nazi sea 
raiders were discovered sheltering there— 
the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Prinz 
Eugen. Like the Breton port of Lorient, it 
is a base for U-boats. 





| Leuna, which calls for a 1,100-mile 
round-trip flight from British bases, is con- 
sidered worth the effort because its hydro- 
genation plant is said to turn out as much 
as half a million tons of synthetic oil a 
year for the Luftwaffe. 


Hamm, once a favorite target which 
hadn’t been bombed for some time, is a 
great railway and freight junction, with 
yards 4 miles long by a mile wide, a net- 
work of tracks, sheds, and roundhouses. 


{The last big blitz against London on 
May 10, the one that made a rubble heap 
of the House of Commons, was followed 
by a long lull during which the German 
raiding was confined to sporadic forays by 
a few planes at a time presumably because 
the major part of the Nazi Luftwaffe was 
shifted east for the war against Russia. 

Last week the lull ended. On July 7 the 
Channel port of Southampton, badly 
blitzed before, again was blasted, first by 
incendiary and then high-explosive bombs. 
Three other ports, Plymouth in the south- 
west, Hull in Yorkshire, and Aberdeen in 
Scotland, also were raided in force. So 
was Birmingham in the industrial Mid- 
lands. 





| Sidelights of the War 


A maternity hospital in suburban Lon- 
don has found a use for prospective fa- 
E thers. Now they do their pacing in shifts 
i on the hospital roof watching for incen- 
diary bombs. The husband of a patient 
thought of the idea and enlisted other 
corridor pacers. 








{ Only men above the age of 18 now have 
the right to buy tobacco in France. The 
weekly quota allows three packs of cig- 
arettes, three ounces of pipe tobacco, or 
ten cigars. 


{| According to a professor in a Japanese 
university, the Japanese people have a 
greater right to fulfill a destiny as colo- 
nizers in tropical countries than the Brit- 
ish, Americans, or Russians because they 
perspire less. 


{| Japanese rationing has been. changed to 
allow each family four towels a year in- 
stead of three. 


{To meet the new British clothes ration- 
ing order, Queen Elizabeth has had last 
year’s outfits altered for Princess Eliza- 
beth and Princess Margaret. King George, 
who normally smokes ten to fifteen cig- 
arettes a day, has cut down his smoking 
because of the shortage. 
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q The conservative weekly Candide of 
Clermont-Ferrand reported that former 
Premier Léon Blum, held at Bourrasso] 
Chateau with other political prisoners, 
was growing fat on the numerous gifts 
of cake, candy, and other delicacies from 
supporters in Southern France. Former 
Premier Edouard Daladier, however, was 


said to have lost 30 pounds. 


{ Following sharp press criticism of the 
British humorist P. G. Wodehouse for 
agreeing to broadcast weekly from Ger- 
man radio stations (NEWSWEEK, July 7), 
the British Government announced that 
all foreign broadcasts would be recorded 
to bring to justice all who might aid the 
Axis. And Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden reported to the House of Commons 
that “His Majesty’s government has seen 
with regret that Mr. Wodehouse has lent 
his services to the German propaganda 


machine.” 








Inside the War Capitals of the World 


Excerpts culled from cables and let- 
ters received last week from NEwsSwEEK 
correspondents: 


Catro (from a correspondent recently 
in Italy): The Italian House of Savoy 
is washed up. King Victor Emmanuel 
is popularly ignored for selling out the 
country to the Germans. Crown Prince 
Humbert is considered an incapable 
weakling and a toady to I] Duce. With 
the inevitable collapse of Mussolini, 
either prior to or after a German de- 
feat, a monarchial strong man will be 
necessary. The Duke of Aosta, now a 
prisoner of the British in Africa, is pro- 
British, democratic minded, antagonis- 
tic to Humbert, and won the admira- 
tion of Italians for his heroic defense 
of East Africa. 


Lonpvon: The fifth week in the Rus- 
sian campaign will be highly critical in 
both a military and a political sense. 
Watch the doings of General Shaposh- 
nikoff, who is extremely popular with 
all ranks of the Red army... . Have no 
doubt at all that German agents, es- 
pecially in Sweden, did their utmost to 
help create Allied optimism. Reticence 
of German staff was partly accounted 
for by desire to create a hopeful atti- 
tude in London, then to create a violent 
reaction by first allowing stories of 
German reverses and later suddenly 
announcing big advances. . . . Pre- 
pare for an early autumn attack on 
Britain and Egypt by Axis Powers 
dominating all Europe with all hostili- 
ties liquidated. 


Berurn: Many hundreds of camera- 
men are now on the eastern front. 
Some of them go out first in reconnais- 


sance planes to film Russian positions 
while others follow the planes and 
tanks and attack with infantry. Fifty- 
five cameramen, it was said, were 
among the troops that took part in the 
first storming of the Soviet lines. .. . 
Potatoes, the fundamental German 
food, are now obtainable only on a 
ration card and for the time being are 
hard to find in Berlin stores. People 
were warned they would be fined for 
attempts to buy without a card. Berlin 
women who had been going to Werder, 
a suburb, to buy strawberries, stepped 
from trains the other day to hear loud- 
speakers tell them they could no longer 
buy from growers. 


Suanouat: As far as the International 
and French Settlements are concerned, 
Shanghai continues to uphold its posi- 
tion as the gayest and most sophisti- 
cated city in the world. Outside wait 
the Japanese, starvation, and the rem- 
nants of horror. The routine of the for- 
eigners remains the same—cocktails and 
dinner, then gambling and the rounds 
of the small clubs, and finally the 
Cathay Towers, where they used to 
dance and watch the planes and tracer 
bullets fill the sky. There Edith, a 
refugee from Germany, sings songs & la 
Helen Morgan from atop a piano... 
When the Chinese farmers bring in 
their produce, they have to pay about 
40 per cent to the Japanese sentries, 
many of whom are feathering their nests 
for the rest of their lives. . . . Every 
day there is reported some murder, kid- 
napping, or holdup. In one month alone 
there were 2,226 cases of crime, prop- 
erty valued at $1,138,019.15 was stolen, 
and 937,405 searches were made. 
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Guerrilla ‘Tactics Spotlighted 
m Army’s Fifth-Column Games 


Anderson, S.C., ‘Captured’, 
but Ft. Hancock Beats Invaders; 


New Defense Lessons Learned 


Anderson, S. C., is a friendly little city of 
90,000 which, like most communities, loves 
to play host to tourists. On July 11 the 
town was full of these visitors, the ma- 
jority of them handsome, bronzed young 
fellows who patted babies, smiled at the 
girls, drank Coca-Colas at the soda foun- 
tains, and generally made _ themselves 
agreeable. 

At 7:15 p.m. this peaceful picture 
changed. Four hundred of the pleasant 
tourists whipped out military caps and 
cartridge belts and brandished mean-look- 
ing pistols. They overpowered Mayor 
W. C. Johnston and other city officials, 
took over the waterworks, light plants, 
phone and telegraph offices, and com- 
mandeered the press and radio. At the 
same time an airplane dropped leaflets 
warning the citizens that an army was 
marching on their community and that 
resistance would be futile. 

Almost before the townspeople had a 
chance to read the propaganda notices, 
Army trucks began to pour into the city 
to the accompaniment of screaming sirens, 
bursting smoke bombs, and _ firecrackers. 





Information 


For Andersonians 


Our Army Is at This Moment Approach- 
ing Your Gates in Several Columns. It Is 
Useless to Resist. 

In Fact, Troops and R. O. T. C. Sympa- 
thizers Are Already in Your Midst. 

We Do Not Wish to Harm the Inhabitants 
of Anderson but to Protect Our Own Borders 
From Those Who So Poorly Lead You. 

DO NOT RESIST and No Harm Will Be- 
fall You. 

ALIGN YOURSELVES With Your Protec- 
tors. 

DISPLAY R. O. T. C. FLAGS or 

WEAR R. O. T. C. RIBBONS 

By Order of GENERAL SQUAREHEAD 
Field Headquarters, Clemsonian 
Army of Occupation 











International 


Machine guns were set up at intersections 
and on roof tops, and mortars and 37-milli- 
meter cannons were placed at strategic 
points. Soon a special newspaper edition 
appeared announcing the prohibition of 
church meetings, the rationing of food, and 
the requisitioning of automobiles, gasoline, 
and foodstuffs. Meanwhile, a little band of 
local Quislings passed out pennants wel- 
coming the invaders. The conquest was 
climaxed by the appearance of General 
Squarehead, who wore a World War Ger- 
man helmet and spoke in unintelligible 
gutturals as he rode into the city flanked 
by storm troopers. 

General Squarehead was Cadet Ed Glus- 
man of the Louisiana State University’s 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. The 800 
invaders and the 400 fifth columnists were 
Fourth Corps Area ROTC cadets en- 
camped at nearby Clemson College, who 
worked out and executed the invasion in 
the best Nazi tradition as a military ex- 
ercise. Forewarned, Anderson citizens en- 
tered into the spirit of the maneuver, 
which ended with the release of the city 
officials from the town hoosegow and a 
dance at the Armory, at which the cadets 
were entertained by the townspeople. 

Two days earlier, another group of Army 
“fifth columnists” almost succeeded in 
taking Fort Hancock, N.J., which guards 
the entrance to New York Harbor from 
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Sandy Hook. While a landing party from 
Fort Tilden, across Ambrose Channel, 
stormed the sea approach to the fort in a 
surprise after-midnight raid, and a motor- 
ized detachment assaulted the main gate 
on the land side, saboteurs within Fort 
Hancock got in some good licks. They over- 
powered sentries, plunged the post into 
darkness by pulling the light switches, 
theoretically destroyed the radio station 
and all of the post’s motorized equipment, 
and seized the telephone and telegraph 
lines. 

The “battle” raged until dawn, with 
each side giving all it had in the way of 
machine-gun and rifle “fire” in addition 
to tossing grenades made of beer cans filled 
with black powder and imitation incen- 
diary bombs made of flour-filled bags. In 
the end, Brig. Gen. Philip S. Gage, the um- 
pire, ruled that the defenders were victori- 
ous but that the raiders had wrought 
“serious damage.” 


Significance 





Last week’s fifth-column maneuvers are 
among the first in which United States 
Army units have experimented with the 
methods used so successfully by the Ger- 
mans in their conquest of European coun- 
tries. The exercises proved valuable, both 
in the development of offensive tactics and 
in devising defenses against such as- 
saults. 

Although this type of fighting has been 
refined and developed to its highest de- 
gree in the current war, just as tank and 
air tactics have been similarly advanced, 
it is not a new kind of warfare. Rather, it 
is an extension of the old-fashioned guer- 
rilla or irregular fighting used so success- 
fully in the past by T. E. Lawrence against 
the Turks in Arabia during the World 
War, by the Irish Republican Army 


Fifth-column leaflets warned Anderson, 8.C., that the city, including its Mayor, had been talzen over 
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Johnstone in The New York World-Telegram 


Double-barreled: cartoonist couples gibes at Ickes’ gasoline saving and General Lear’s anti-yoo-hoo edict 


against the British, and, more recently, 
by the Chinese against the Japanese. 

This method of warfare requires men 
of great skill and resourcefulness who have 
the fortitude to work alone or in small 
groups behind the enemy’s lines, away 
from the fanfare that buoys up a soldier’s 
morale. Although these irregulars are some- 
times used to ambush enemy troops, their 
chief utility is in the destruction of bridges, 
guns, and facilities so as to immobilize 
large groups of enemy men. As the pres- 
ent war continues and unrest increases in 
the German-occupied countries, such guer- 
rilla fighting may be expected to increase 
greatly. 

Since the present conflict has brought 
about so many refinements in such irreg- 
ular tactics, some military men believe 
the present training program does not lay 
enough emphasis upon them. The new 
Army Field Service Regulations manual, 
out this week, describes guerrilla methods, 
but War Department spokesmen in W>3h- 
ington point out that training along these 
lines is strictly up to local commanders 
because such tactics would be valuable 
chiefly to an army of invasion—and they 
don’t foresee such an attack on the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that a major 
portion of the training of the new Home 
Guard units being organized by the states 
might well be devoted to this kind of 
fighting, with detailed studies of its ap- 
plication to their home localities, rather 
than the present heavy emphasis on riot 
drill and other semi-policing activities. Had 
the civilians of Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France, and other conquered Euro- 
pean countries been afforded such training, 
Germany would be having a much tough- 
er time today. 


“Y 00-Hoo!” 


The Army has a theory that an officer 
who comes up from the ranks and knows 
from experience what goes on in the minds 
of the enlisted men is likely to make the 
toughest commander. Such is the back- 
ground of Lt. Gen. Ben Lear Jr., the 
poker-faced. commander of the Second 
Army. 

Born in Canada but brought to the 
United States at the age of 2, Ben Lear 
enlisted in the Spanish-American War, 
rose to the rank of sergeant, and soon 
after the war was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. Now 62 years old, Lear is still 
known as an Olympic horseman, a crack 
rifleman, and a stern disciplinarian. He is 
also considered one of the Army’s best 
golfers, finishing consistently in the 70s 
and low 80s. 

On July 6 the General was enjoying 
himself in civilian clothes on the fairway 
at the Memphis Country Club when a 
truck convoy of 350 of his men from the 
110th Quartermaster Regiment drove 
past. They didn’t recognize their Gen- 
eral, but they were entranced by the sight 
of a group of girl golfers wearing shorts. 
Some of them yelled “Yoo-hoo!” And 
when the mufti-clad commander remon- 
strated, they still didn’t recognize him 
and gave him the bird. 

That was a mistake, the men learned 
last week, when at the General’s command 
they did penance—a 15-mile road march 
with the temperature at 97 degrees and a 
motor trek of 285 miles. Several fell out 
from heat exhaustion, and a common 
complaint at the end of the jaunt was sore 
dogs and blisters. 

As a result, “yoo-hoo” became the 
catchword of the nation, and its echoes 


were heard in the halls of Congress. Rep. 
Paul J. Kilday of Texas wired the Gen- 
eral for any precedent in military history 
for his action. Sen. Bennett C. Clark of 
Missouri denounced Lear as a “super- 
annuated old goat who ought to retire.” 
But the General stoutly defended the mass 
punishment on grounds that loose con- 
duct and rowdyism cannot be tolerated in 
the Army. 

Meanwhile, as the War Department 
asked Lear for full details of the incident, 
West Coast soldiers returning to Fort 
Lewis, Wash., from war games in Califor- 
nia did no yoo-hooing as they passed 
through the streets of Olympia. Instead, 
they threw notes to girls reading: “How 
lovely you are! Please write this lonely 
soldier and help national defense. P. S.— 
Don’t tell Lt. Gen. Ben Lear.” 





Man Power for Bases 
Program of Defense Outposts 
May Require Force of 250,000 


Before the current European war, the 
United States maintained Army posts at 
five major overseas points—Hawaii, the 
Panama Canal, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. At that time about a fifth 
of the standing Army, 45,000 men, served 
abroad, and colorful pictures of adventure 
in faraway places were painted on the re- 
cruiting posters to lure young men into 
the service. 

Within the last year, as the flames of 
war have reached closer to America, the 
nation has tripled the number of its out- 
posts of defense. Britain ceded eight base 
sites between Newfoundland and British 








Shire wile Mp) 0 great 
movies_with Cine-Kodak 


VERYONE'’S surprised to find how easy it is, making 
movies with a Ciné-Kodak. Just three simple steps. Even 
beginners get excellent results with their very first film. 


Yet every Ciné-Kodak is more than a wonderful home 
movie camera. It’s part of a complete plan for trouble-free 
movie making. Eastman, and Eastman only, gives you the 
entire equipment and service required: Ciné-Kodak—there’s 
a model exactly suited to your needs; superior Ciné-Kodak 
Film in black-and-white or FULL-COLOR Kodachrome; 
processing service that’s convenient and included in the 
price of your film; and Kodascope, the projector that shows 
your movies clearly and brilliantly—Eastman all, and all 
designed to work together. See your Ciné-Kodak dealer... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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iné-Kodak !2:: 
CAMERAS 


YOUR CHOICE OF 
16-MM. CAMERAS 


Low-priced Ciné- 

Kodak ‘“‘E’’; world- 

popular Ciné-Kodak 

“K’”’; ultra-smart Mag- 

azine Ciné-Kodak that 

loads in three seconds— 

all make excellent movies 

—all are equally depend- 

able. They vary mainly in 
lensspeedand movie-making 
refinements. Most take extra 
lenses for the achievement of 
special effects . . . some offer 
half-speed and slow-motion 
movies. And each model is beau-. 
tifully styled and finished, offers 
years of trouble-free performance. 
See Ciné-Kodaks at your dealer’s. 
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Guiana; at least one other site was ac- 
quired when. the: United States agreed to 
take over the protection of Greenland, and 
the expansion program was capped last 
week by the move into Iceland. A total of 
116,700 men of the Army’s present 1,448,- 
500 now serve outside continental United 
States. 

Most of this strength is concentrated in 
the great fortresses at points like Hawaii, 
where the garrison in the last two years 
has been stepped up from 21,475 to about 
30,000: Panama, where about twice the 
peacetime strength of 13,500 has been 
gathered, and Alaska, which has been 
strengthened more than twentyfold from 
its prewar-418 men. _ 

This 71,000-man increase in America’s 
overseas strength is only a starter, how- 
ever. As the new Caribbean bases are com- 
pleted, the man power at these outposts 
will be boosted sharply from the present 
strength of between 1,000 and 3,000. More- 
over, Iceland will require a garrison of per- 
haps 40,000 troops, comprising a task force 
of coast artillery, field artillery, infantry, 
air units, and the like, with a lot of em- 
phasis upon anti-aircraft striking power. 
So far, Washington claims that only a 
small force of Marines and_ bluejackets 
has been landed on the island, augmenting 
the British force estimated at up to 
80,000 but actually closer to 15,000. 

Although all the United States wants 
in the South Atlantic is to be sure that 
Portugal will continue its sovereignty 
over the strategic Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands, according to a statement made by 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State. 
at his Monday press conference this week, 
there is still a possibility that American 
troops will be needed if the islands should 
change hands. In event of an attack by 
Axis forces, Portugal might even invite 
the United States to protect the islands, 
just as Iceland did. Should this outside 
chance materialize, it is estimated that 
20,000 to 25,000 men would be needed to 
hold the Azores, even though they are 915 
nautical miles from the mainland and thus 
difficult to invade. 

A base on the Cape Verdes, which 
would interpose a military obstacle be- 
tween Dakar, invasion jumping-off place, 
and Brazil, presents a much tougher prob- 
lem. Here, a Crete-style invasion with 
gliders and parachute troops would be pos- 
sible because of the islands’ proximity to 
the mainland. Under such circumstances, 
considerably more than 25,000 men would 
be needed, the exact number depending 
upon how well the enemy solved his diffi- 
cult supply problem. 


Significance 





At the rate America’s overseas outposts 
are multiplying, it is not far-fetched to 
anticipate a time when these bases will re- 
quire the services of 250,000 men—as 
many soldiers as comprised the whole 
peacetime standing Army. This was one of 


Boom-boomers: Representatives of the Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
turn over the first of 300 new 155-millimeter mobile field pieces to Army 
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officials in Chicago. Left to right: G. E. Campbell, Capt. L. J. Brunton, 
Col. C. B. Thummel, Emmett J. Fallon, and Lt. Sam Pace. 





the main considerations behind the Army’s 
request that legal provisions limiting 
draftees to one year’s service in the West- 
ern Hemisphere be dropped—a _ request 
which was embodied in a bill introduced 
by Sen. Robert R. Reynolds last week to 
allow the President to retain any soldier 
for the duration of the emergency, lift the 
ban on the use of draftees outside of 
the Americas, and extend the present 
and future enlistments of Regular Army 
men to six months after the end of the 
emergency. 





Defense Week 


Speep-Up: The defense program moved 
forward last week at an accelerated pace. 


_ June aircraft production reached a new 


high of 1,476—142 more than in May— 
despite an estimated loss of 70 planes in 
the North American Aviation strike. For 
the fourth consecutive month the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. ran ahead of schedule 
when it produced air-cooled engines total- 
ing 1,710,000 in horsepower. And Rear 
Admiral S. M. Robinson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, told a Senate defense- 
investigating committee that construction 
on every one of the Navy’s combatant 
ships was outstripping “our most optimistic 
calculations.” By the end of 1943, he testi- 
fied, destroyers will be completed at the 
rate of 100 a year. Meanwhile, President 


Roosevelt asked Congress for an additional 
$8,093,065,588 for defense—$4,770,065,588 
for the Army, $1,625,000,000 for the Navy, 
and $1,698,000,000 for the United States 
Maritime Commission. 


SHELts: One of the worst Army supply 
log jams has been in ammunition, pending 
completion of the new ordnance plants 
being built by the government. ‘This 
blockade began to break up last week with 
the start of production at the Army’s 
shell-loading plant at Elwood, IIl., four 
months ahead of schedule. The Elwood 
plant is one of six similar units in the 


Midwest. 


Notes: Washington, D.C., police start- 
ed a campaign to conserve gasoline 
(NEwsweEkEk, July 14) by ordering 50 mo- 
torists whose cars had smoky exhausts to 
have their motors adjusted . . . Strikes 
from Jan. 1 to July 1 caused a loss of 
2,458,150 man-days on direct Army con- 
tracts and construction projects . . . The 
War Department completed plans for con- 
structing a $40,000,000 chemical-warfare 
arsenal near Huntsville, Ala . . . General 


Electric was awarded a contract to pro- | 


duce 12,000 electrically heated flying suits 
for high-altitude air fighters . . . To com- 
bat “labor piracy,” Akron, Ohio, employ- 
ers who employ 90 per cent of the city’s 
workmen agreed with the Chamber of 
Commerce not to hire men away from one 
another. 
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A Yeast Maker bags 
o FIFTH COLUMNIST” 


a 





A million-dollar fire burns a warehouse where defense 
goods are stored. You can see the flames, feel the heat, 
watch the destruction. Word goes around that this is 
sabotage—the work of a ‘‘fifth columnist.” 


You are indignant. But not all fifth columnists set fires 
—not all of them can be tracked down by ‘‘G-Men.” 
There is a far more sinister saboteur—unseen—a destroyer 
of men’s “nerves,” of their energies and their will power. 
And a yeast maker has trapped this public enemy! 

7 A 7 

When men, women and children lack Vitamin B,, 
along chain of illnesses and weaknesses begins to 
appear. Here we are concerned not only with Vitamin 
Bi, but also with other important nutritional factors. 
For it is these substances which the yeast maker 
has been able to put, in extra amounts, into bakers’ 
yeast, calling it Fleischmann’s Enriched Hi-By Yeast. 

Many bakers, in turn, put Fleischmann’s Enriched 
Yeast into the bread they bake. You eat the bread. 





Ie re 


Its taste, its color, its texture are unchanged. But 
you get the benefits! 

It all sounds matter-of-fact. Yet amazing things 
happen when these ‘‘B’’ vitamins and food iron are 
given to persons who aren’t getting enough of them. 

Such persons grow calmer, more alert, more ener- 
getic and more competent. They are again useful and 
helpful citizens. 

For a nation fo be strong, its people must be strong. 

No man knows how many Americans fail to get 
enough of these enriching substances. Probably there 
are millions in America or even tens of millions. Doc- 
tors in every community see them every day. 

If all America were put on short rations of these particu- 
lar substances the nation would be easy prey for any 
invader! We would be sullen, dull, listhess—more like 
cattle than like men. 

7 7 7 

And so, you see, this “fifth columnist” — call him 
Chance, Ignorance or Circumstance, what you will— 
has been a real menace, a real wrecker. Fleischmann’s 
Enriched Yeast helps banish this threat which we 
hardly knew existed. Today thousands of bakers are 
co-operating with the Federal Government’s drive to 
put enriched bread on all America’s tables. Fleisch- 
mann is proud of its part in the discovery, the 
development and the distribution of so powerful an 
aid to the nation’s well-being. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


595 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Buy Bakers’ Bread 


All modern bakers’ bread is rich in nourish- 
ment, delicious, economical. And the new 
Enziched Bread, now made by many bakers, 
provides all the nourishing, wholesome qual- 
ities of white bread, plus an extra supply of 
important members of the Vitamin B-Com- 
plex (including VITAMIN B,), and iron. 
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Latin Trade With U.S. Grows 
Despite Confusion and Curbs 


Vessel and Priority Crises 
Threaten the Future of Program; 
Unified Authority Lacking 


While Douglas Miller’s You Can’r Do 
Business Witn Hitter (Little, Brown, 
$1.50) is a sprightly attempt to demolish 
all the pet arguments of the isolationists, 
one of its key points is an emphasis on the 
menace to Latin America: the danger that 
the twenty republics would be gobbled up 
by a victorious Hitler, who first would don 
the sheep’s clothing of an offer to buy up 
all their surpluses. In exchange, Hitler 
would give the southern nations the only 
product he could deliver promptly—ord- 


nance of all types and kinds. Miller, who 


was commercial attaché at Berlin for fif- 
teen years and is now with the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, ominously points out that 
the Nazis have never hesitated to arm 
their intended victims. 

Miller’s little nightmare for appeasers 
lists repeated examples from his lengthy 
experience to strengthen his thesis of how 
impossible it is for any country to trade 
successfully with the Nazis. He contends 
that every business move by a German is 
politically controlled and motivated, and 
all controls function to bring other nations 
within the Nazi orbit. Miller says the Ger- 
mans even gained a political advantage 
from their debts and recalls one luminary’s 
plan to divide the United States into quar- 
reling sections by dangling tempting trade 
offers before the cotton belt, the Midwest- 
ern hog growers, etc. 

Miller’s warnings about Latin America 
are old stuff to the Administration, which 
last summer named Nelson Rockefeller 
Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations Between the American Repub- 
lics to build up anti-Axis sentiment, and 
has undertaken numerous other good-will 
moves. But the cementing of closer ties 
among these nations has proved a tough 
job. 

Since the first of the year, for example, 
Rockefeller has been pushing a drive to 
get the 17,000 United States exporters to 
the southern nations to fire any pro-Axis 
agents and representatives they may find 
on their payrolls. Last week, he disclosed 
that so far 1,000 United States accounts 
had been taken away from anti-American 
firms, representing more than 50 per cent 
of the business under suspicion. Weeding 
out of the Axis agents takes time, however, 


since many were in partnership with po- 
litically prominent Latin Americans who 
have pulled every diplomatic wire to hold 
the lucrative business. 

While this anti-Axis drive raps some 
Latin-American knuckles, the rearmament 
program has turned up new problems to 
disturb hemisphere economic relations. 
Price Czar Leon Henderson and Priorities 
Director Edward R. Stettinius Jr. have ob- 
jected to the shipping of steel, machinery, 
chemicals, etc., to South America on the 
ground that they were sorely needed here. 
On the other hand, Rockefeller and Act- 
ing Secretary of State Welles have con- 
tended that the good neighbors should be 
supplied with basic necessities, even at the 
expense of tighter belts in North America. 
Last week, the OPM unbent and gave 
Brazil a priority on machinery needed for 
the new RFC-aided $45,000,000 steel mill 
now under construction near Rio, and 
there were hopes of an early compromise 
to establish priorities for other Latin needs. 

Henderson also worries about soaring 
prices for sugar, cocoa, and coffee, which 
was boosted 14 cent a pound by Brazil 
last week, but the shipping situation is 
perhaps the most pressing of all the im- 


mediate headaches. United States exports 
to the twenty republics are running wel] 
above 1938-39 levels, and imports, bol- 
stered by huge purchases of wool, hides, 
copper, and other defense materials, have 
shot up to an annual rate of $1,200,000, 
000 (see chart), or twice the amount nor- 
mally bought in Latin America by the 
Continent of Europe. 

This demand and the Navy’s singling 
out of Moore-McCormack for fifteen new 
freighters, more than were requisitioned 
from any other foreign-run operator, ac- 
count for the ship shortage that is facing 
Brazil and Uruguay, with the prospect of 
coal rationing in these countries, even 
though there is plenty of bituminous at 
Virginia ports. Shipments at Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo are three months in ar- 
rears, and manganese is piling up on Bra- 
zilian docks despite the need for the metal 
for defense. 

Last week, however, Moore-McCormack 
provided some slight relief by switching 
three old Hog Islanders from its Pacific 
Coast route to the Atlantic run, but far 
more important succor will ultimately be 
afforded by the $1,250,000,000 addition to 
the nation’s shipbuilding program pro- 
posed to Congress last Friday by President 
Roosevelt. This would authorize the Mari- 
time Commission to contract for 541 
freighters of about 5,500,000 tons. Count- 
ing the 765 vessels already under construc- 
tion for the commission and private oper- 
ators, the combined 14,000,000-ton _pro- 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 











NECKWEAR FOR 


When you sign a surety bond for a friend, you get 
two things—his thanks ...and a millstone around 
your neck. | 

Long after his thanks have been forgotten, that 
millstone may remain... for years. A disturbing 
reminder that someone beyond your control holds a 
mortgage on everything you own—until the bond is 
fully met. 

Your friend’s need for a surety bond is likely to 


be a worthy one...to make it possible for him to 





AN EASY MARK 


accept a position of responsibility ...to qualify him 
as the executor of a will...to guarantee fulfillment 
of a contract. 

But no matter how worthy, zs it worth your peace 
of mind and the security of your own family? 

If a friend should request this favor of you, don’t 
sign as personal surety. Instead, advise him to obtain 
a corporate surety bond... from a company whose 
judgment is not influenced by personal factors. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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gram is far greater than the World War 
effort, which included many small wooden 
and Great Lakes boats, and will provide 
by the end of 1943 a merchant fleet of new 
ships greater than all American-flag ships 
now afloat. 


Significance 





The acute Latin-American shipping 
crisis and the squalls over priorities and 
prices suggest to New Dealers the need 
for prompt creation of the long-talked-of 
economic-warfare ministry to eliminate 
friction between the Latin-American, Aid- 
to-Britain, and defense programs. Actual- 
ly, the trouble appears to emphasize in- 
stead the need for a single defense boss 
who could overrule the Army and Navy, 
or decide when Latin shipping was morc 
important than aid to Britain or vice 
versa. 

Unless some new and stern authority is 
put behind the Latin-American drive, in- 
ter-American economic relations seem due 
for still rougher sledding. The giant ship- 
building effort will further tighten up 
priorities on the steel and machinery de- 
sired by the Latins, and the ship shortage 
will grow even more acute in coming 
weeks if the United States takes over the 
New York-to-Iceland run of the British. 
Meanwhile, for lack of an aggressive push 
the long-range program to eliminate trou- 
blesome surpluses of the region is lagging 
perceptibly, while the Senate quibbles over 
the Inter-American Bank and the farm 
bloc resolutely shoves the Latin Americans 
toward Hitler by bitterly opposing the 
pending trade treaties with Argentina and 
Uruguay. 





Records in Rayon 


In 1930 some 85 per cent of all textile 
fibers consumed in the United States con- 
sisted of cotton, 8.6 per cent wool, 2.5 
per cent silk, and 3.9 per cent rayon. 
Since then rayon has surged forward (see 
chart), accounting in 1940 for 9.9 per 
cent of the total, while the relative posi- 
tions of the other fibers have declined: 
cotton to 80.6 per cent, wool to 8.4 per 
cent, while silk dipped to 0.7 per cent. 

The present emergency has further 
stimulated rayon consumption through ap- 
plication of the fiber to new defense uses, 
such as mine-laying parachutes, parachut- 
ists’ jump suits, powder bags, sailors’ 
neckerchiefs, and airplane tire fabric. 
These military needs and, even more im- 
portant, booming civilian purchases have 
created in rayon the tightest supply situ- 
ation of any textile fiber, according to the 
Rayon Organon, issued last week by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Pointing out that mills have been op- 
erating 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
the Organon reported that rayon ship- 
ments in the first six months this year 
reached a new all-time record of 220,000,- 
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000 pounds, 18 per cent above the same 
period last year. This was made possible 
by the industry’s growing productive ca- 
pacity, which rose from 25,000,000 pounds 
of yarn monthly in the second quarter of 
1939 to 37,200,000 pounds a month in the 
same period this year, with the probability 
of a further increase to 38,000,000 by the 
end of 1941. Despite this expansion, pro- 
ducers have been unable to keep up with 
the demand and have had to allocate yarn 
to consumers so that all would get at least 
a part of their requirements. 





CIO Leftist March 


Seaman Chiefs Do About-Faces 
to Get in Step With Party Line 


The National Maritime Union headed 
by the employer-baiting Joseph Curran 
had paced all other leftist CIO groups in 
following the Communist pre-invasion line 
of opposition to all United States war 
efforts. Even when Germany marched into 
Russia, Curran’s reaction reportedly was: 
“What the hell’s that got to do with wages 
and hours?” 

Since then he apparently has learned the 
connection. On July 3, four days before the 
NMU annual convention opened in Cleve- 
land, an official union statement urged sup- 
port of “Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union againt the forces of Fascism.” Harry 
Bridges, who received a hero’s ovation at 
the seamen’s convention last Thursday, 


Newsweek chart 


also did a verbal flip-flop from his earlier 
statement that “we oppose aid to the 
Soviet Union” (Newsweek,July7) . How- 
ever, the West Coast longshoreman leader, 
now resisting deportation on government 
charges of Communism, was a bit more 
choosy than Curran. While advocating aid 
for all liberty-loving foes of Fascism and 
putting Russia at the top of the list, he 
declared such support was not intended for 
the Tory ruling class of England. 

As the CIO was more or less closing 
ranks on the Lend-Lease issue, another 
breach was widening. Last Monday, in 
Washington, as 250 CIO leaders met to 
discuss pending labor legislation, John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers chief, took 
the opportunity to assail President Roose- 
velt for calling out the Army in the North 
American Aviation strike and to denounce 
generally Sidney Hillman, OPM Associ- 
ate Director. No Red but simply a follow- 
er of an anti-F.D.R. line that until recent- 
ly happened to tie in with Communistic 
pacifism, Lewis now stands in solitary 
CIO splendor against everything the Ad- 
ministration does. His Monday outburst 
was angrily answered by Jacob Potofsky. 
acting president of Hillman’s Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers, who accused him of 
“playing politics.” 

However, the NMU convention sup- 
ported Lewis on the domestic issue a few 
days later, resolving that “reactionary la- 
bor leaders” were selling out the Ameri- 
can workers as part of the defense pro- 
gram. Recognizing that “the troops are 
workers the same as we,” the ship union 
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in national defense. The value of air transportation is, therefore, 
up- emphasized as never before. It is saving an almost incalculable 
le number of travel days in bridging the vast distances of our 
country which separate essential phases of the defense program. 
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A national emergency exists and the Presi- 
dent has called upon the people of the 
Nation for unstinted action to make this 
country safe against any and all attack. 


How will we, individually, respond ? 


True to our cherished traditions, we will 


write a new and brilliant page in history. 
Faithful to our forebears, we will drive 
forward swiftly our vast Defense projects to 
meet successfully the challenge of today. 


Every citizen of the Nation, man or 
woman, regardless of race or creed, should 


assume his or her full share of responsi- 
bility for our Defense effort. 

Production for Defense has full right of 
way, not only in every shop, plant and 
factory, but in every field of supply and 
service, 


To speed production—red tape should 
be cut—hand hours and brair hours should 
be conserved —“good enough” methods 
should be replaced by better ways of get- 
ting things done. 


Time is the essence of our safety. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ° Cleveland, Ohio 
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also urged Congress to raise the pay of 
soldiers and sailors and “extend democ- 
racy generally throughout the ranks.” 

One delegate, Joseph J. Doyle, a waiter 
on the War Department’s steamship An- 
con, futilely introduced a resolution pro- 
posing an open investigation of Commu- 
nism in the NMU. Threatened with ex- 
pulsion, Doyle resigned from the union 
thereby losing his job on the NMU- 
manned ship. 


q Presenting a solid united front, organ- 
jed labor through its lobbies won an im- 
portant victory last week when the House 
struck from the Selective Service Bill all 
defense labor amendments, including one 
to make pickets criminally liable if they 
interfered with workers going into a struck 
defense plant. Terming the action a “dis- 
graceful episode,” Representative Smith 
of Virginia charged that CIO “goon 
squads” of three had visited congressmen, 
threatening them with “political destruc- 
tion.” 


Frederic J. Fisher 


“Body by Fisher” has long been one 
of the automobile industry’s best-known 
slogans. It traces back to the day in 1908 
when Frederic J. Fisher, son of an Ohio 
carriage maker and eldest of seven broth- 
ers, helped organize 
the Fisher Body Co. 
with $50,000 capital, 
mostly borrowed. “F. 
J.” was _ president 
and general manager 
of the firm, and as 
the business pros- 
pered most of his 
brothers joined him 
in various capacities. 
In 1924 they sold out 
to General Motors 
Corp. for a sum re- 
ported to be around $200,000,000. 

Thereafter F. J. occupied a GM vice 
presidency, besides being a member of the 
executive and finance committees, until 
he retired in 1934 to look after his personal 
interests. This week, at the age of 63, 
he died after an illness of several weeks 
at Ford Hospital, Detroit. 

As a pioneer in the production of car 
bodies in large quantities from inter- 
changeable parts, Fisher helped make 
possible the auto industry’s amazing 
growth from the horse-and-buggy days. 
His influence was felt also in numerous 
other industries through substantial in- 
vestments which he and his brothers made 
im many large corporations after the sale 
of their own firm to General Motors. Al- 
though recently he had been reducing his 
business activities somewhat, at the time 
of his death he was a director in some fif- 
teen firms, including. Postal Telegraph, 
the Sperry Corp., and Continental linois 
Bank & Trust Co. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Forced Saving: A Plan to Kid Taxpayers 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Tvs time someone began taking 
this insidious idea of “forced saving” 
over the jumps. 

The plan in broad outline, for the 
benefit of those whose memories need 
to be refreshed, is that the government 
would require everyone to make a loan 
to it of some designated percentage of 
his salary or wage, in return for which 
he would be given a government bond 
or note payable after the spending 
emergency is over. Thus a workman 
whose wage is $30 a week would be 
“forced to save,” say, $3 a week by 
lending this amount to the government 
and, when the defense program is com- 


' pleted or the war is over, the govern- 


ment will pay back the “loan.” Wheth- 
er the government pays interest on this 
“loan,” and whether the rate of forced 
contribution would be the same for 
everyone regardless of income, etc., are 
details that need not concern us. The 
distinguishing feature of the plan, and 
all that is necessary for appraising it, is 
that in return for a portion of the 
money we hand over to the government 
we get a bond payable at some time in 
the future. 

The advantages of the plan are, it is 
said, in addition to the government’s 
getting more funds, that by reducing 
the volume of purchasing power in the 
hands of the public the danger of infla- 
tion will be lessened and, secondly, that 
by this system of returning the money 
at the end of the emergency, the public 
will have more money to spend and con- 
sequently will cushion the return to 
peacetime pursuits and thus tend to 
prevent a depression. 


If the plan had these advantages, 
it should be put into effect at once. 
The government needs money; the vol- 
ume of purchasing power in the hands 
of the public should be curtailed as a 
guard against inflation, and anything 
that can lessen the severity of read- 
justments when we come to the end of 
this spending deserves favorable con- 
sideration. But this is not the plan to 
accomplish these purposes. 

In the first place this plan does not 
change the proportion of our income 
which we can afford to give up to the 
government. If a wage earner can give 
up 10 per cent of his wages as a loan 
of this character, he can .afford just as 
well to give up 10 per cent in straight 


taxes. The fact that in the one case he 
gets a bond payable at some indefinite 
time in the future, and in the other case 
he doesn’t, has no effect whatever upon 
how much he can afford to contribute 
to the defense or war effort. 

Secondly, this plan would not lessen 
in any degree the danger of a depres- 
sion after the spending emergency is 
over. Suppose the government collects 
$20,000,000,000 under this plan and 
issues an equivalent amount of bonds 
covering this contribution. When the 
spending is over, where does the govern- 
ment get the money to pay off the 
bonds? Unless it starts the printing 
presses, the only place it can get it is 
through taxes. But where is the gain 
in purchasing power if the government 
takes $100 away from a worker in taxes 
and then hands it back to him to pay 
off the bond he holds? Of course there 
is no gain. The whole idea is so much 
nonsense. And don’t be fooled by ar- 
guments about the government taxing 
one group—the well-to-do—and paying 
off bonds held by another group—the 
workers. Long before we get to the 
paying-off stage of this plan, the well- 
to-do will be carrying such a tax load 
that nothing more can be squeezed 
out of them. The ones who hold the 
bonds will be the very ones who pro- 
vide the taxes for paying off the bonds. 


The only possible argument for 
this plan is political expediency—that 
by this means we can impose heavier 
taxes on our workers than otherwise 
would be possible. In other words, it is 
a scheme for kidding our taxpayers— 
for telling them that these contributions 
are not real taxes but just a loan. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
What this plan really is, when stripped 
of its nonessentials, is a scheme for 
continuing wartime taxes indefinitely 
into the future. It is a means whereby 
the government can continue after the 
emergency is over to collect. and dis- 
burse a major portion of our national 
income. 

We cannot afford that kind of a pol- 
icy. And we do not need to kid the 
American taxpayer. Every indication 
is that our taxpayers are willing to pay 
whatever is necessary. What we need 
is an Administration and a Congress 
which have the courage to face the sit- 
uation with honesty. 
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Wheat Belt Revolt 


The July 1 crop report last week showed 
sharply contrasting prospects for two ma- 
jor crops: wheat output for this year was 
estimated at 923,600,000 bushels, fifth 
largest yield on record, while indications 
that the 1941 harvested acreage of cotton 
would be the smallest since 1895 suggested 
a possible 9,153,000-bale cotton crop, 
smallest in twenty years, and pushed cot- 
ton prices up to 15 cents, highest in eleven 
years. 

The wheat report gave added point to 
a conference in Washington last week of 
representatives of major producing coun- 
tries, including the United States, Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia. The problem is to control a world 
surplus that threatens to reach 1,500,000,- 
000 bushels by next year. 

In this country the bumper crop com- 
ing together with soaring wheat prices led 
some Midwest farmers to revolt against 
the 49-cent-a-bushel penalty for selling 
wheat in excess of quotas. The penalty 
was part of the marketing system ap- 
proved by 81 per cent of the wheat 
growers in May setting up 98-cent loans 
that, together with AAA _ compliance 
payments, guaranteed parity prices for 
wheat. Starting in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri, the revolt spread 
through the wheat belt and was marked 
by a Federal court suit attacking the 
validity of the penalty and by mass 


meetings. By the week end four bills 
to reduce the penalty had been intro- 
duced in Congress. 

On Sunday the Department of Agricul- 
ture eased the situation by extending until 
April 30, 1948, the period during which 
excess wheat may be stored under gov- 
ernment loan, thus enabling a producer 
to market this grain without penalty next 
year if he underplants his quota or suffers 
an equivalent crop loss. 





IBM Dedication 


Sales leaders and executives of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. gath- 
ered at the home of the main plant in 
Endicott, N.Y., this week for the com- 
pany’s annual Hundred Per Cent Club 
convention. On Monday, following a pa- 
rade of several ‘miles with a flying escort 
of twelve planes, ceremonies were held 
to dedicate a newly completed factory 
that will increase by one-third the com- 
pany’s production of regular and defense 
products. 

Preceding an outdoor celebration at- 
tended by 40,000 Endicott residents, the 
local chamber of commerce sponsored a 
dinner for 1,350, including 250 Endicott- 
Johnson foremen, guests of IBM’s presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Watson. Besides Wat- 
son, the speakers included Maj. Frederick 
W. Nichol, IBM vice president; Edward 
B. Furry, president of the Union Forging 
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“3 Newsweek by Pat Sony 


Yoo-Hoo Boat: Attired in appropriate yachting costume, Celeste 
Radene demonstrates the fishbowl properties of the new Lucite plastic 
rowboat at the Inventors of America exhibit in New York last week. 


NEWSWEEK 


Co., and Dr... William Mather Lewis, 
president of Lafayette College, who em. 
phasized the convention theme: indus. 
try’s part in national defense. 





Aviation Notes 


New Rovte To Encuanp: The War 
Department announced a new transatlan- 
tic air service operated by the Army Air 
Corps for transporting government off- 
cials and mail from this country direct to 
Britain. Using four-motored bombers, the 
project was decided upon because of over- 
crowded conditions on the Pan American 
Clippers and in order to eliminate the de- 
lays involved in changing planes at Lisbon. 


Miscetiany: The Boeing Airplane Co., 
now busy turning out Flying Fortresses, 
celebrated its 25th anniversary July 15, 
having been founded in 1916 by William 
E. Boeing, Seattle timberman and avia- 
tion enthusiast, who resigned from the 
company in 1934 . . . The special House 
committee investigating airplane crashes 
recommended government-sponsored train- 
ing for CAA personnel and control-tower 
operators and legislation to set up mini- 
mum requirements for airport lighting ... 
As the National Soaring Contest at Elmira, 
N.Y. (Newsweek, July 14) ended, Maj. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold revealed that the 
Army was obtaining two- to fifteen-place 
gliders “for experimental purposes.” For 
the second successive year John Robinson 
of San Diego, Calif., was named national 
soaring champion. 





Week in Business 


AuuMiINUM Front: Five companies were 
recommended to the War Department by 
the Office of Production Management this 
week to operate seven new government- 
owned aluminum plants. The companies 
chosen to run the proposed plants, whose 
600,000,000-pound output would raise the 
nation’s aluminum capacity to 1,400,000,- 
000 pounds a year, were three subsidiaries 
of the Aluminum Co. of America, Reynolds 
Metal Co., Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co., 
Union Carbide and Carbon Co., and the 
Olin Corp. . . Last week a survey by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
found that, despite the obvious need for 
aluminum in non-defense industries, there 
was no real aluminum shortage for airplane 
and other defense production. 


Auto Cut: Gov. Murray D. Van Wag- 
oner of Michigan appealed to President 
Roosevelt to use his influence to cushion 
curtailment of automobile production be- 
cause of the adverse effect it would have 
on Michigan’s economic status, private em- 
ployment, and state revenues. The Gov- 
ernor cited figures to show that the present 
voluntary cut in auto output would de- 


prive 96,100 workers of their jobs and that 
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the proposed 50 per cent reduction would 
ceate unemployment totaling 173,600 in 
the state. 


SHotTwELD: Edward G. Budd, president 
of the car manufacturing company bearing 
his name, and F. E, Williamson, president 
of the New York Central, officiated in 
Philadelphia at the “laying of the keel” 
of the Shotweld stainless-steel coaches for 
the Central’s Empire State Express, which 
runs between New York and Buffalo. The 
passenger cars are being constructed from 
materials already on hand in the Budd 
plant and are thus not affected by priori- 
ties. 


CompantEs: The American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. declared dividends which clear 
up all arrears on the preferred stock and 
announced a $1 dividend on the common, 
the first since 1937 . . . The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. set 3 per cent 
as the interest rate on the new $233,584,- 
900 fifteen-year debenture issue now pend- 
ing before the SEC . . . Effective July 31, 
Bellows & Co., wine and liquor importers, 
will become affiliated with the National 
Distillers Products Corp. . . Procter & 
Gamble introduced a new Velvet-Suds 
Ivory, with a smoother, thicker lather 
adapted for use in hard as well as soft 
water. 


SEC Jos: President Roosevelt nomi- 
nated Edmund Burke Jr. as a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to succeed Leon Henderson, who resigned 
to devote his entire time to the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply. 
The 36-year-old New York attorney, edu- 
cated at Princeton and Harvard, joined 
the SEC in 1935 and is the second member 
of the staff to be raised to commissioner. 


PersonNEL: The Lehigh Valley Rail- 
toad chose Revelle W. Brown as president 
to succeed A. N. Williams, who resigned to 
become president of Western Union .. . 
The Cleveland Trust Co. elected I. F. Frei- 
berger to the new office of chairman and 
elected George Gund president to succeed 
the late Harris Creech. Also last week 
President Roosevelt nominated Col. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, famous economist of the 
Cleveland bank and now on active duty 
with the War Department, for promotion 
to brigadier general . . . Faris R. Russell 
was elected chairman of the Ward Baking 
Co. and R. G. Cowan was named president 
to succeed Wilbur C. Cook, who resigned 
-.. Henry M. Hogan, assistant general 
counsel, and Frederic G. Donner, general 
assistant treasurer of General Motors, were 
elected vice presidents of the company .. . 
International Business Machines named 
Charles A. Kirk vice president in charge 
of manufacturing to succeed Charles R. 
Ogsbury, who becomes president of the 
National Postage Meter Co. . . . W. O. 
Dillingham of Best Foods was named a 
vice president ... Frank R. Pierce of Nash- 
Kelvinator was elected a vice president. 


“Ha! Will it play Sweet and Low?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 











| “Well, yes, in a way . .. it does play sweet tunes of nice profits on instalment 
accounts — it does do a big job at extremely low cost. This is a Nationat Posting 
and Control Machine, with some twenty-five special advantages. . . . 


“Now listen . . . this machine posts all "Yes sir! So sure and simple—so quick 
related records (customer’s receipt, cash and easy that old-style pen-and-ink meth- 
sheet, ledger) at one operation, at the ods are out! This way, you avoid all 
cashier’s window, in the customer’s pres- those tragic losses due to the errors, 
ence. No back-room overtime copy work! omissions, guesses, discrepancies, delays, 
It computes balances and accumulates disputes and confusions that went with 
amounts in six locked-in totals. .. . hand-written records. ... 














@ ; ; ~. 


“There are other Nationat Machines, 
tailor-made to each job—listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, check-writing, remit- 
tance control and more. Machines that 
soon pay for themselves, all engineered 
by the makers of Nationat Cash Reg- 
isters. .. . Be smart, see NATIONAL first!” 








COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Ted Williams of Red Sox Cools His Hot Temper 
but His Angry Bat Hits a New High in Tantrums 


Joe DiMaggio’s perpetual-motion hitting 
streak, 54 consecutive games as of Monday, 
July 14, has put another up-and-coming 
young man in the shade. This is a pity be- 
cause the party in question requires a good 
deal of shade, 6 feet 3 inches to be exact, 
and shade is scarce these days. It is also a 
pity because Theodore Francis Williams of 
the Boston Red Sox, clouting the ball at 
a clip close to .400, is making a serious bid 
for the magic mark that only four Ameri- 
can Leaguers, Nap Lajoie, Ty Cobb, 
George Sisler, and Harry Heilmann, ever 
have hit. 

Strangely enough, Ted Williams is a 
power hitter as opposed to Lajoie, Cobb, 
and Sisler, who relied on short place hits 
and speed rather than lengthy clouts to get 


on base. Williams, a left-handed hitter who - 


swings from the heels, is off balance when 
he starts for first and slow even when he 
gets his 175 pounds under way. Further- 
more, he is engineered along the general 
lines of a string bean and looks no more 
like a slugger than a Russian wolfhound 
resembles a bulldog. 

Born and raised in San Diego, Calif., 
Williams has never gotten over it, remain- 
ing Californian to the core. At 18, fresh 
out of Herbert Hoover High, where he 
was a pitcher, he joined the San Diego 
club of the Coast League and was shifted 
to the outfield because of his ability with 
a bat. His .291 average attracted major- 
league scouts—among them Eddie Collins, 





Candidate for the .400: Ted Williams 


general manager of the Red Sox, who tied 
him up for delivery in training camp the 
spring of 1938. 

Williams missed the major-league boat 
that season, and the Red Sox farmed him 
out to the Minneapolis Millers, where Man- 
ager Donie Bush discovered that he had 
certain eccentricities. For one thing, his 
temper was as short as he himself was long, 
and one day after he had gone hitless 
young Williams was discovered tearing up 
towels and other sundries in the Millers’ 
dressing room. Bush talked him out of 
that but found some difficulty getting his 
youthful outfielder to keep his mind on the 
game. 

Despite these boyish foibles, Williams 
hit .866 to lead the American Association 
in 1938, and the following season he came 
up with the Red Sox for good. His first 
major-league blow-off was not long com- 
ing: during a pre-season exhibition game 
in Atlanta he ran for a long foul and missed 
it, whereupon he retrieved the offending 
sphere and heaved it out of the park. 
Manager Joe Cronin benched him imme- 
diately but found him short on contrition. 
In the opening series with the Athletics, 
Cronin benched him again for failing to 
run on hits that looked like outs. 

By this time Williams was “just a fresh 
busher” to the Red Sox, and they rode 
the kid hard. His roommate complained 
that Williams disturbed him by arising at 
the crack of dawn and practicing batting 
swings in front of a mirror. Cronin had 
to beg him to wear a tie to dinner in Bos- 
ton’s more respectable hotels. By the time 
the season was over, Williams was so al- 
lergic to any reference of the bush leagues 
that he bridled whenever anyone men- 
tioned his old manager at Minneapolis— 
whose name, you will recall, happened to 
be Bush. But he wound up with a batting 
average of 327 and the league champion- 
ship for runs batted in—145. 

Williams reported for work in 1940 with 


- a bad mental attitude despite the fact 


that Owner Tom Yawkey of the Red Sox 
had right field in Fenway Park moved 
closer to the plate to enable his slugger to 
hit more homers. Admonished late in May 
for loafing, Williams declared he’d just 
as soon quit baseball anyhow and be a 
fireman like his uncle in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. Jimmy Dykes and his Madcap Mob, 
better known as the Chicago White Sox, 
obliged him by showing up one day in 
papier-maché fire helmets and ringing a 
gong every time the kid stepped to the 
plate. From then on Williams grew more 
bitter. The Beantown Stringbean didn’t 
like Boston or anything about it, beginning 


to be traded somewhere, preferably Brook.’ 
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with its trees and streets and winding a 
with its fans and sports writers. He wanted) 


lyn or Detroit, where he’d be appreciated 
properly. This attitude did little to jp. 
crease his popularity, but his batting aver. 
age swelled to 344. 

Reporting this spring, Williams was a 
Different Guy and a Reformed Character, 
according to Boston newspapermen. The 
surprising feature of this news was that 
it turned out to be true. After recovering 
from a pre-season ankle injury, Williams 
began to powder the ball as he had never 
done before. Still voluble as ever, he di- 
rected his conversation in channels other 
than firemen and trades. 

Last week, as though rewarded by the 
good fairy that looks after repentant bad 
boys, Ted Williams garnered the biggest 
solid chunk of personal glory in his thorny 
career. With the National Leaguers lead- 
ing 5-4 and two out in the last half of the 
ninth inning of the All-Star game in De- 
troit, he came to the plate with Joe Gordon 
on third and Joe DiMaggio on first. After 
taking two balls and one strike from Pitch- 
er Claude Passeau of the Nationals, the 
kid hit one to the topmost facade of the 
right-field pavilion for a mighty homer, 
winning the game for the American League 
7-5 in a storybook finish by a storybook 
guy. 





Ghezzi on the 38th 


The National Open of 1938, played over 
the Cherry Hills course near Denver, was 
chiefly distinguished by blowups and 
blowoffs. Disgruntled golfers claimed that 
the mile-high altitude gave them jumpy 
nerves, that the greens were too small and 





Ghezzi sank a putt—and Nelson 


























VULTEE “VANGUARD” PURSUIT 


“AT THE ALERT!’’—the command that swiftly swings the Air Corps 


into action. Then speed and precision — from command to combat — 
become paramount in successfully carrying out a defense ‘mission. 


Speed and precision in producing an ever swelling number of Basic 








Trainers, Bombers, and Pursuit aeroplanes is Vultee’s defense mission. 
Vultee is “At the Alert’’—In THE VANGUARD OF PRODUCTION. 





VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. * VULTEE FIED, CALIFORNIA * NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE * STINSON AIRCRAFT, WAYNE, MICHIGAN 
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hard, and that the deep rough around said 
ns made accurate chipping impossible. 
Last week, however, in the Professional 
Golfers Association championship over the 
same course, the only noise to be heard 
was the soul-satisfying sound of par be- 
Hing broken. 

No fewer than 23 sub-par eighteens were 
shot in the qualifying rounds, and the sub- 
sequent match play in the July 7-13 tour- 
ney produced more. As usual, Samuel 
Jackson Snead set a blistering pace as low 
qualifier with a 69-69 for the 36 holes, 
1-71 being even par. But also as usual he 
lew up later, losing to Lloyd Mangrum 
jn the quarterfinals. Craig Wood, the Na- 
tional Open champion, was a first-round 
casualty. 

As the semifinals shaped up, Mangrum 
was matched against Vic Ghezzi and the 
99-year-old Gene Sarazen went up against 
Byron Nelson, the defending champ. 
Ghezzi beat Mangrum on the final hole 
when the latter overdrove and landed on 
the edge of a lake. Nelson, playing stead- 
ily, defeated the last prominent wearer of 
plus fours by 2 and 1. 

So it was Nelson and Ghezzi in the fi- 
nals, with the nerveless Nelson, who had 
stood up under tournament tension in 
many a tight spot before, a prohibitive fa- 
vorite. His tall, jittery, 29-year-old oppo- 
‘nent from Deal, N. J., never had scaled the 
heights in the really big tourneys before. 
Going into the final day of the Goodall 
Round Robin Tournament (NEWSWEEK, 
June 2) with a lead, he had blown it. 
Followed by a Sunday gallery of 5,000, 
the two teed off for the 36-hole test. For 
the first eighteen, everything went accord- 
ing to Hoyle with Nelson, cool as his nau- 
tical namesake under fire, one up at the 
end of the round. From the nineteenth to 
the 27th, Nelson picked up two more 
holes, going into the final nine three up. 
But in the end it was Nelson, not Ghezzi, 
who fell victim to the whim-whams. By 
the 36th, Ghezzi had evened the match. 
They halved the first play-off hole, and 
on the 38th Nelson missed a 214-foot putt 
fo give Ghezzi hole, match, and title. 





Turf Winners 


_ After three years a-growing, Sky Raid- 
et, the horse born with the golden bit in 
his mouth as the son of Top Flight and 
o’ War, finally conquered his streak 
of hard luck (NEwswEEK, June 23) and 
Won his first race. Splashing through the 
mud in the second at Empire track, Yon- 
kers, N.Y., July 8, Sky Raider gave his 
ie backers a profit of $1.70 on the 


{At Hollywood Park the same day, an 
unidentified person uncovered a risky but 
infallible system for beating the races: 
he reached through a $100 mutuel pay- 
off window and snatched $10,000 in large 
bills while the clerk’s back was turned. 
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Sic Sometimes Tyrannis 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A good quarter- 
back, a good coach, a good 
lawyer, a good contractor, 
but first and last a good 
talker is the gentleman 
now bucking the boxing 
dictatorship of Mike Ja-, 
cobs—name of John F. 
(Chick) Meehan. 

Mr. Meehan, though a 
rebel of very recent vin- 
tage, has already issued 
some twenty bulls, man- 
ifestos, pronunciamentos, 
and statements reviling the tyranny of 
Uncle Mike, the Duce (pronounced 
Deuce) of boxing. At this rate, the 
Deuce will hear more _ two-syllable 
words in the next month than he has 
heard in six years on Jacobs Beach, 
where two-syllable words are sparse. 

To breach Uncle Mike’s defenses close 
up, Mr. Meehan has opened a rival 
boxing plant within the very shadow of 
the Deuce’s nose. I do not mean to 
imply that the Deuce’s nose is extra 
copious—but Brooklyn is close enough 
to be within the shadow of any Deuce’s 
nose, if the sun is behind him. 

Having run one non-Jacobs fight 
show already, Mr. Meehan, the trust 
buster, promises to run show after 
show until Uncle Mike throws in the 
sponge and retires to his hollyhock 
ranch in New Jersey to brood on his sins. 

“T will undertake to demonstrate be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt,” says Mr. 
Meehan, in part, “that the monopoly 
exercised by Jacobs over the pugilistic 
industry is strangling the manly art of 
self-defense as surely as the devilfish 
(or Manta birostris, of the warmer 
American waters) strangles the unwary 
swimmer with his nauseous tentacles.” 

Mr. Meehan adds that he will prove 
what he says before any court or body 
in the land, with or without slides. 


There are several difficulties in the 
way of dislodging the Deuce. For one 
thing, he has most of the titleholders 
under contract, and the titleholders 
like to eat. For another thing, the ad- 
ministration of the Jacobs despotism, 
unlike those of other Deuces, Treys, and 
Fiihrers, is on the whole honest and re- 
spectable. 

You cannot make an ogre out of Un- 
cle Mike. I agree that ‘his operations 





are somewhat in restraint 
of trade, and that he has 
a crippling effect on the 
ambitions and enterprise 
of independent promoters 
and independent fighters. 
That’s bad. The blood 
would course more freely 
through the veins of the 
fight game, new fighters 
would have better oppor- 
tunities, public interest 
would be more general, if 
the stranglehold of which 
Mr. Meehan speaks were removed. 
But it’s a very genteel stranglehold. 

The Deuce is guilty of no spectacular 
abuse of power. There is no fixing, no 
blackmail, no instance of the old “kick- 
back” which was popular in a previous 
administration. Uncle Mike inherited 
a few moochers and burglars in minor 
cabinet posts when he scored his coup 
d’état, but these have been weeded out 
or instructed to keep their hands firmly 
in their own pockets. 

In short, Michael is not a_ vil- 
lainous Deuce. It would be much 
easier for the forces of freedom if he 
were. 


Wide World 


Chick Meehan 


The nearest thing to a slip in the 
works came a few years ago, and it 
caused the Deuce’s blood to boil and 
his rare Ming teeth to rattle and clack 
with more than ordinary fervor. That 
was when an underling, from sheer force 
of early training, attempted to fix a 
fight involving Jack Torrance, Louisi- 
ana man mountain, and wrote the script 
on Jacob’s stationery. 

Mike’s enemies did the best they 
could with that one, but it wasn’t much 
to get your teeth into. In fact, it fell 
very cold. The Harry Thomas scandals 
shortly afterward were not much better. 
There are thieves in the government, 
sure, but they seldom break their hand- 
cuffs. 

Chick Meehan, as I started out to 
say, was a sprightly quarterback at 
Syracuse, a shrewd coach at Syracuse, 
Manhattan, and New York University, 
and a hustler at all times. He’ll outtalk 
the Deuce without trouble. 

But will he outsell him? The Deuce 
is a very efficient Deuce, and to make 
matters worse for the opposition, he 
raises petunias. 
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Governments and the War 


It’s safe to say that no government em- 
broiled in the present war will emerge 
from it unchanged. To what extent some 
of the political systems of Europe have 
been altered already is the subject of an 
interesting symposium published this week 
—GOVERNMENT IN WarTIME Evrope. 

The authors, and the two editors, Harold 
Zink and Taylor Cole, are all professors 
at American colleges. Their book is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in one respect: it is 
the product of a congress of cool heads. 
In no article will one find the shrill sen- 
sationalism, name calling, and snap judg- 
ments that have blemished so much of the 
writing on European politics since Sep- 
tember 1939. 

The pieces on Britain, written by Eugene 
Parker Chase and W. Hardy Wickwar, are 
a history of the profound changes that 
have taken place in the government since 
Prime Minister Chamberlain set out in 
°39 to “refight 1914 but to do it better.” 
The authors of the articles on the Axis 
Powers—Fritz Morstein Marx, Taylor 
Cole, and William Ebenstein—are chiefly 
concerned with the effect of the war on 
the National Socialist and Fascist parties, 
finding, in the case of Germany, a loss of 
prestige and power by the Nazis to the 
army. In Italy, says Ebenstein, the writer 
of that essay, it is the army that has lost 
face. 

The other articles, on Russia, Norway 
and Sweden, France, and the Balkans, by 
John N. Hazard, A. G. Ronhovde, J. G. 
Heinberg, and Joseph S. Roucek, are high- 
ly recommended to those who wish addi- 
tional, revealing background on the home 
fronts of Europe. (GOvERNMENT IN War- 
TIMB Europe. 249 pages. Notes, index, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $2.) 





{ The structure of the political systems of 
an equally important part of the world is 
dealt with in another book published this 
week. THe Orner America, by Lawrence 
Griswold, is an analysis of the eleven in- 
dependent republics of South America, with 
a separate chapter of the colonial Guianas. 
The book is designed for ready and in- 
telligent reference; each division is com- 
posed of a few pages of abridged statistical 
information, an essay on the political, geo- 
graphical, and economic nature of the 
country in question, and each is illustrated 
by a map. (THE Orner America. 360 
pages. Maps, index. Putnam, New York. 
$3.) 





Horror on the High Seas 


On the night of Aug. 21, 1940, the Brit- 
ish tramp steamer Anglo-Saxon was at- 
tacked without warning by a German 
commerce raider in mid-Atlantic. In a few 
minutes, the tramp settled hissing into the 
sea, a great cloud of steam rising over her 
grave. The raider tarried only a little 
longer, machine-gunning the wreckage, 
then beat it, satisfied that no one would 
tell the tale. 

But in the pandemonium, seven of the 
tramp’s crew had managed to launch the 
jolly boat and make off in the darkness. 
They were the chief mate, a radio opera- 
tor with one foot smashed to a pulp, the 
ship’s gunner, also wounded, the third en- 
gineer, the second cook, and two able sea- 
men. Correctly reckoning their position 
as about 1,000 miles from nearest land, 
the tattered company commended their 
fate to “God’s will and British determina- 
tion” and set their sail for the Leeward 
Islands. What subsequently happened is 
as ghastly and thrilling a tale as the sea 
has ever cast up. It was told when two 
survivors reached the Bahamas and was 





A new book tells the grim story of 70 days in a jolly boat—the days recorded by notches in the gunwale 


recounted in the Feb. 10 issue of News. 
WEEK; it is told again in a little book by 
Guy Pearce Jones, published this week, 

In fifteen days the water supply ran out. 
“Sparks” died in horrible torment from his 
gangrened foot; later the mate and engi. 
neer, at wit’s end from thirst and exposure, 
made a solemn pact and went over the 
side clasped in each other’s arms. 

On Oct. 30, the Anglo-Saxon’s jolly boat 
beached on a small island in the Bahamas. 
Two grotesque figures, reduced to sun- 
blackened skeletons with long bleached 
hair and beards, clambered out and fell 
fainting in the sand. They were Robert 
Tapscott, 19, and Wilbert Widdicombe, 21, 
They had been at sea for 70 days in an 
open boat, 27 days longer than the 
Bounty’s men under Captain Bligh. 

The men recuperated in a hospital at 
Nassau, but fate was still after Widdi- 
combe. He sailed for England on the Fur- 
ness-Prince liner Siamese Prince, which 
was torpedoed. All hands were lost. (Two 


Survivep. 193 pages. Illustrations. Ran- fj 


dom House, New York. $2.) 





Portrait of a Holy Man 


In the first few pages of A. J. Cronin’s 
new book, THe Keys or THE Kinopom, 
the reader gets that little thrill that seems 
to say: This is going to be good. The au- 
thor of “The Citadel” has written another 
memorable novel, perhaps his finest, in 
this character study of a Scottish priest 
who went out to China at the beginning 
of the present century. 

Father Francis Chisholm was a crofter’s 
boy, orphaned in childhood. A thoughtful, 
intelligent youth, he went into the church 
with many misgivings; he cared no whit 
for pomp or circumstance, he believed in 
the depths, not in the shallows, and he 
had no vanity. To a superior, who fumed 


From ‘Two Survived’ (Random House) 
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What the Hell Can We Get 
Out of This War? 


THE ANSWER: The best bill of goods any nation has ever had; the only bill 
of goods by which any nation can survive; the only bill of goods by which this 
nation has ever lived—Decency! 

And what is decency?—the right to live and die without fear; the right to 
live among friends and family; the right to die in peace amidst quiet tears, hoping 
to find a place beside God. 

This is worth fighting for; this is worth killing for; so that good people 
may keep their world a decent place in which to live and die. 

The world belongs to the good people. Every highway and every sea lane 
must be open to the good men and women of every land so they may pursue hap- 


' piness, with its bread and laughter, finding God in their own way, be it in a garden 


among flowers or in a temple among strangers. In the dank darkness settling over 
most of the world it is getting on toward midnight. Past that zero deadline looms 





a dawn splashed with blood, streaked with hate. 
That dawn must never come. That dawn must and can be stopped by the 


United States. 


Hitler has spit in the face of every decent man and woman in the world. 
He has spit in the face of every child, in the faces of the men and women who 
follow God, be they Jew, Protestant or Catholic. 


Hitler must be killed and all the others who would be Hitlers must go 


with him to his grave. 


The United States must declare war against Germany and with this decla- 
ration add a simple clause condemning to death Hitler and his agents. The inter- 


national gangland must go. 





This is the credo, the declaration of a citizen, a citizen who 
believes in God, his country, his family, his friends and would 
like to keep all of them intact. 

I have never known much about praying but since this 
madness fell upon the world I have been praying for my coun- 
try—praying not alone that she comes through but will make it 
possible for all other good peoples and good countries to come 
through into a decent dawn of another day, a lasting day of 
decency. 

I had never prayed before save in some emergency affecting 
my wife or children. In my own dangers I have always been 
ashamed to pray for myself, feeling that I’ll be forgiven this 
neglect if I ask good things only for my family. 

And now an emergency falls upon my country and I pray 
again. But prayers are not enough. 

We must strike and strike first. One doesn’t fight a snake 
by waiting until it has struck with its deadly fangs. Those 


fangs have already proved fatal to fourteen countries the 


peoples of which no longer walk in the garden among their 
flowers and their God. 

_ There are many of us who do not understand a great many 
things about our country. We don’t understand the hesitancy, 
the indecision. Personally, I don’t understand the kind of free 
speech we have nowadays. I don’t know what free speech is... 
I have never heard it satisfactorily defined. I know what free 
speech shouldn’t be. It was defined by a great Justice whose 


name I have forgotten. In handing down a decision he declared 
that free speech, even under a Democracy, did not permit a man 
to yell fire in a crowded theater. I don’t understand why we are 
permitting men and women, high in the walks of American life, 
to scream fire in a crowded theater—the fire of isolation, the fire 
of appeasement, the fire of defeatism. 

There are many things I don’t understand but I think that’s 
unimportant. 


When I was a child I didn’t always understand my parents 
but they were invariably right. I have read the Bible and I don’t 
understand all of it. I don’t always understand my country but 
I am willing to follow it passionately and loyally to my grave. 

I have a feeling the world will be decent again and the 
United States will help its gallant brothers England and China 
to make it so. If it takes the rest of our days, let’s at least be- 
queath our children a decent world. That’s a mighty fine legacy 
to leave behind. It’s the legacy we inherited. 

It’s close on to midnight ... another dawn is about to break 
through. 

Mr. President and Congress, we are awaiting your march- 
ing orders. Surely there is a job for every man and woman in 
the United States to do at this zero hour. 


RUSSELL BIRDWELL 


New York City, July 10, 1941 


(An Advertisement) 
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Punch’s first edition and its 1941 issues look much alike, but special supplements are up-to-date 


at the young priest’s doubtings, Father 
Chisholm humbly replied: “St. Thomas 
doubted. In the presence of all the disci- 
ples. Even to putting his fingers in our 
Lord’s side. But no one lost their temper.” 

The powers in Father Chisholm’s dio- 
cese felt this frank, uncompromisingly 
honest young man would be “happier” in 
foreign missions. They sent him to Pai-tan, 
one of the dunghill, pest-ridden cities of 
hinterland China. There, completely on his 
own, without money, he built a temple to 
his faith. He took the hard way—he helped 
the poor, healed the sick, and taught new 
methods of hygiene, setting a noble exam- 
ple. After 35 years, he returned to Scot- 
land and was begrudged the merest crumb 
as his reward. He put no value on himself, 
and the world, as is its way, accepted his 
appraisal. All but those who knew him, 
that is. And that includes the reader. (THE 
Keys oF THE Kincpom. 344 pages. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Nursinc-Home Muroer. By Ngaio 
Marsh and Dr. Henry Jellett. 280 pages. 
Sheridan House, New York. $2. Sir Derek 
O’Callaghan’s death was not entirely un- 


expected. After all the Cabinet Minister - 


had postponed an appendicitis operation 
until peritonitis set in. But his widow de- 
manded an inquest, and Chief Detective- 
Inspector Alleyn found it was murder in 
the operating room. Very good. 


A Trap For Betitamy. By Peter Chey- 
ney. 237 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2. “Bellamy is the man we suspect,” 
Scotland Yard told the bureau chief whose 
wartime secrets were leaking into Dr. 
Goebbels’ possession. “You will give him 
the necessary rope to hang himself with.” 
So Bellamy was encouraged in his play- 
boy existence until—. Entertaining. 











FOURTH ESTATE 





100 Years of Gay Assurance: 
Punch, a British Institution 


Americans have long questioned the 
British brand of humor, frequently find- 
ing it droll, but more often dull. But they 
cannot question its longevity as exempli- 
fied in Punch. That internationally famous 
humor magazine observes its 100th anni- 
versary this week, still the same capri- 
ciously boisterous publication—in the 
British manner, of course. 

Punch, or The London Charivari, per- 
sonified by the happy-go-lucky little 
hunchback who, together with his sad- 
faced dog, Toby, decorates the cover each 
week, is more than just a quip catchall. 
And therein probably lies its greatest at- 
traction to the Britisher. Disrespectful of 
many customs and _ conventions, Mr. 
Punch tends to act as a liberalizing and 
leveling influence with his satire, ridicule, 
jest, caricature, and cartoon. But his 
capabilities go still farther, for on occa- 
sion he has reached the literary heights, 
touched the bottoms of the country’s 
hearts, and even sown the seeds of na- 
tional reform. 

That has been the Punch tradition since 
July 17, 1841, when the magazine’s first 
issue was published. And that same tra- 
dition has been followed down through 
the years by such a galaxy of Punchsters 
as William Makepeace Thackeray, Doug- 
las Jerrold, Thomas Hood, Lord Tenny- 
son, George du Maurier, Sir John Tenniel, 
W. S. Gilbert, and Sir Owen Seaman. 

In humor, Punch’s early contributors 
set the pace with such famous quips as: 
“Advice to persons about to marry.— 
Don't!” and “What is Mind? No matter. 
What is Matter? Never mind.” Yet, as a 
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true chronicler of the times, Punch’s vol- 
umes read more like a century-long history 
of England, and the magazine is never 
more on its mettle than during periods of 
crisis. Its present display of fortitude, 
amid raids and threats of raids, is no 
exception and is epitomized in_ the 
words of E. V. Knox, the sixth in Punch’s 
100-year parade of editors. The 59-year- 
old Evoe, as the magazine’s chief is 
known, told NEWSWEEK’s correspondent 
last week: “Since its earliest years 
Punch has been attacking the Prussian 
bully as he turned on Austria, Denmark, 
and France in 1870, 1914, and again to- 
day. . . . We hope the day will come 
when this century-old theme can _ be 
dropped.” 

To execute his traditional task in the 
present emergency, Mr. Punch has had to 
surmount more difficulties than ever be- 
fore. Luckily, Nazi bombs have shattered 
no more than a few windowpanes of his 
London home at 10 Bouverie Street. But 
many of his staff are absent on war duty; 
a few have been killed. Wartime restric- 
tions on paper have cut Punch’s size and 
limited the near 150,000-copy circulation 
to 100,000. Even the staff’s weekly lunch- 
eons, descendants of the old Wednesday 
English-beef-and-beer dinners at the an- 
cient Punch table, have been switched to 
short morning conferences. The table it- 
self — Thackeray’s “Mahogany Tree,” 
which is really only plain deal, or pine— 
embellished with penknifed initials of 
Punchsters back to the founding days, 
has been removed to the country for safe- 
keeping. 

By the same token, Mr. Punch’s birth- 
day party this week was limited. What 
with food restrictions and the blackout, 
the jolly little hunchbacked centenarian 
could .have neither cake nor candles. But 
a commemorative half-hour BBC radio 
program was planned for this Saturday 
night. 
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Journalistic Oddments 


Anxious to get home from Cape Town 
last month, Robert St. John, 41-year-old 
foreign correspondent of the Associated 
Press, was unable to obtain passage on 
the New York-bound President Hayes. But 
the resourceful reporter, weary after two 
years of covering Central Europe and re- 
covering from a machine-gun wound in his 
leg, did manage to dispatch a small pack- 
age to his boss, Kent Cooper the AP’s 
general manager. The package, which ar- 
rived in New York last fortnight, con- 
tained two phonograph records with a 
first-person account of some of the cor- 
respondent’s experiences. 


{In an effort to salvage his near $2,000,- 
000 investment in PM, the year-old New 
York tabloid, Marshall Field III last Sun- 
day launched Parade, a 5-cent weekly pic- 
ture newspaper. Adapting PM’s format 
and borrowing its features and engravings, 
Parade is primarily designed to sell as a 
newspaper supplement, competing with 
such established money-makers in that 
field as This Week and The American 
Weekly. Of the new weekly’s initial 150,- 
000-copy print order, 125,000 were folded 
into the Sunday Nashville Tennessean. 


{ Forgetting Hitler and the turbulence of 
Europe, 65 members of the Overseas Press 
Club of America took a rest cure from war 
last Sunday 56 miles from New York City, 
picnicking on the Cornwall-on-Hudson es- 
tate of one of the members, Peggy Hull, 
wife of the late Harvey Deuell, managing 
editor of The New York Daily News. Fif- 
teen of the celebrating reporters, each cap- 
able of finding his own way about the 
globe, became lost en route by bus and 
had to be rescued. There was no food ra- 
tioning but a blackout was necessary for 
the showing of motion pictures, including 
the OPC’s own “Snoozereel” of members 
at work in the world’s capitals. 





Junket in Skirts 


Early last Tuesday the Quartermaster 
Corps press section loaded sixteen Wash- 
ington newspaper women into five olive- 
drab station wagons and set out for Camp 
Lee, Va. This QMC base is considered 
the best equipped of the Army’s two 
“housekeeping” training centers, and thus 
was regarded as a good spot for feminine 
inspection. The following highlights were 
reported by a woman member of NeEws- 
WEEK’s Washington staff: 


| {The 137 miles were covered in time for 


lunch, without accident but not without 
incident. Lunch was held up a few min- 
utes by a run in the stocking of one woman 
who insisted that the convoy halt outside 
camp while she purchased a new pair. The 
Tequest was vetoed by the accompanying 
officers. Consequently, she peeled off what 
was left and went barelegged. 


IDEA BITES MAN. 


and escapes in the confusion 


What? Another million dollar 
idea lost, Mr. Welby? Tough 
luck, and we’re sorry...but why 
will you insist on jotting your 7 
thoughts on little scraps of ‘ 
paper? After all, constructive 
ideas are too important and 
elusive to be treated so 
shabbily...you’ll have to 
admit that! 





























Oh...so that’s why? You hate to take 
Miss Jones away from her work just to 
capture a vagrant hunch? And, you say, 
you’d probably lose the idea anyway 
before she could find her book and 
pencil, and leap into your office? Of course, 
your problem is quite understandable, 
Mr. Welby. But the solution is so simple... 








Pardon us for pointing, sir, but see 
that man across the street? Yes, that’s 
. the one! Name’s Robinson...respon- 
sible job. Well, he had lost-idea 
trouble, too. Up to two weeks ago. 
Then he asked us to send him a 
Dictaphone on trial. No, that’s not it 
...the one he’s using now he bought! 











See? Notice how easily he reached for 
his Dictaphone to put an idea on 
record where it can’t be lost. He uses 











his Dictaphone all day long. The 
Dictaphone method helps him get 
things done when they should be done. 








That’s his secretary in the next office. 
While he’s dictating notes, memos, in- 
structions and letters to his Dictaphone, 
she’s busy at her desk doing real secre- 
tarial work for him and protecting him 
from interruptions. They’re both happy... 
and so’s the rest of the office, because work 
is getting out on time all the way down 
the line. Worth trying, isn’t it? 











The critical demands of today’s in- 
creased production find an effective 
answer in the Dictaphone method. 
Dictaphone is a modern, all-purpose 
dictating machine. You can dictate 


whenever you please, without requir- 
ing the presence of a secretary. To 
executives who would like to try 
this easier method, a free trial is avail- 
able without obligation. 


—.z DICTAPHONE----. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. \ 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘“‘What’s an office 

anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
OUI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


® 
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{| The reporters were greeted by Maj. Gen. 
James E. Edmonds, Post Commander, 
Brig. Gen. Charles D. Hartman, and a 
group of officers hand-picked for charm. 
The women ate what the soldiers eat— 
and “it wasn’t bad, either.” The menu for 
Company B, 7th QMC Training Regiment, 
consisted of roast beef, bread dressing, 
mashed potatoes, buttered peas, cole slaw, 
apple pie, bread and butter, and iced tea. 


{ During a tour of the barracks one of the 
captains, in the presence of a senior officer, 
suffered one of life’s darkest moments. 
Glancing at the company bulletin board, 
he picked at random a card addressed to 
the men. Midway down the card he 
gulped, but read: “Conditions are far 
worse than at Camp Lee. Our only conso- 
lation is we leave here in one month.” It 
was signed by a group of men transferred 
to Fort Benning. 


§ The star attractions were the mobile 
units for training of 10,400 selectees every 
thirteen weeks in such lines as_ bakery, 
sales commissary, laundry, sterilization and 
bath, railhead, refrigeration, depot supply, 
shoe repair, salvage and collection units, 
and motor maintenance and repair. Under 
a mobile shower 60 soldiers can pass in an 
hour to be washed and “deloused.” One 
mobile laundry unit was exhibited which 
washes and dries clothing of twenty men in 
30 minutes. 


{ When the party began to wilt under the 
excessive heat at treeless Camp Lee, the 
condition was remedied by cold soft drinks 
and a speech by General Hartman. 
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Confusion in Kosher 


Time was when scrupulous Jews had 
little trouble deciding what food was 
Kosher, or fit to eat. It took the twentieth 
century to complicate things by putting 
dozens of foods, foods of many ingredients, 
into mass production. In fact, the situation 
a year ago prompted Dr. Max Felshin, 
ambitious New York rabbi and founder of 
America’s first permanent Beth-Din or 
court of Jewish justice (NEWSWEEK, May 
22, 1939), to make a nationwide survey 
of it. 

Last week Rabbi Felshin published a re- 
port on questionnaires sent to 3,000 food 
producers and 10,000 Jewish consumers. Of 
the 622 companies that answered, only 22 
per cent said their food was supervised to 
guarantee observance of the Jewish law. 
Th2 supervisors generally were individual 
rabbis, but few of these made chemical 
analyses before granting the kosher label. 
This, concluded Rabbi Felshin, showed the 
need of some authoritative agency to 
regulate all kosher observance. As for the 
consumers, they confessed confusion about 
what is or isn’t kosher, and 75 per 
cent of them approved Rabbi Felshin’s 
bashfully unspecific proposal of a regu- 
lating body. 

Fundamentally, the dietary laws are 
straightforward enough. The hare, rock 
badger, and swine are specifically terefah, 
or forbidden. A kosher animal must be 
cloven-hooved and cud-chewing, and must 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


_ Kosher food checkup: Rabbis Felshin and Adler (right) and Dr. 
Benjamin Jurist, chemist, analyze the content of present-day fare 


a 


be slaughtered with a long, flawless knife 
by a stroke that produces instantaneous 
unconsciousness and drains the blood com- 
pletely. Before being cooked, it must be 
thoroughly soaked, salted, and washed to 
remove all traces of blood. Even then some 
of the surface fat is forbidden, and the 
“sinew of Jacob” in the loin must be re. 
moved by a process called “‘porging.” 

Also on the kosher list are fruits and 
vegetables, all fowl except some biris of 
prey, marine animals with both fins and 
scales, and four kinds of locusts. Conversely 
reptiles, most insects, shellfish, and wine 
touched by idolaters are terefah. Meai and 
milk products may never be eaten together 
or even be served on the same dishes. 

So much for the elements. Among the 
modern ramifications are these: If oii was 
smeared on the dough before it was baked 
into bread, did the oil come from a kosher 
animal? What about the oil that’s used 
in canning so many foods? The rennet 
in cheese came from a ruminant animal, 
but was the beast slaughtered properly? 
The same applies to gelatin, used in candy 
and ice cream, and to the glycerin that 
goes into lipstick and toothpaste. Even a 
cereal, normally kosher, may be terefah 
if the wax on its carton contains non- 
kosher animal oil. It’s to settle unending 
complexities like these that Rabbi Felshin 
wants to set up an analytic regulating 
agency; on his own initiative, he now has 
a New York laboratory examining some 
products chemically. 

No one knows how many Jews take the 
trouble to obey the dietary laws, though 
estimates run from 15 per cent on up. One 
writer put it this way: traveling on a 
Pullman, an Orthodox Jew brings his 
own food, carefully prepared at home; 
a Conservative sits in the dining car 
but orders foolproof eggs and vegetables; 
and a Reform Jew, who considers the 
dietary laws inapplicable these days, en- 
joys a lobster or steak and washes it 
down with milk. 





Basic English Testament 


The Christian scriptures, already trans- 
lated in practically every tongue and cur- 
rently being revised in English by both 
Catholics and Protestants (NEwsweEEK, 
May 19), appeared in the skeleton of a 
language this week. Tut New TestaMeENT 
In Basic EnGuisu, (548 pages. Dutton, 
New York. $2.), written largely in the 850- 


word vocabulary of the Basic system in- 


vented by the British semanticist C. K. 
Ogden (Newsweek, July 29, 1940), is 
supposed to make the Gospels easy read- 
ing for foreigners learning English. 

Easy reading it is, but the process has 
cost it a good deal of the King James ver- 
sion’s Anglo-Saxon terseness, for it often 
takes a whole Basic phrase to convey an 
un-Basic word’s meaning. Thus, the wom- 
an taken in adultery is taken in the very 
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act of being untrue to her husband. The 
lilies of the field, which according to King 
James’ toil not, neither do they spin, now 
do no work, they make no thread. And 
Jesus’ stern Why tempt ye me, ye hypo- 
crites? has become a plaintive Oh false 
ones, why are you attempting to put me 
in the wrong? 

In at least one instance, translation into 
Basic has come off poorly. The second 
beatitude, Blessed are they that mourn, 
has been twisted into a paradoxical Happy 
are those who are sad. 





Nestorian Ordination 


His Beatitude Mar Shimun XXIII, the 
Most Reverend and All Honored Father 
of Fathers and Chief Shepherd, Cathol- 
icos, and Patriarch of All the East, last 
week performed his first ordination in 
America. In the little Mar Shimun Bar 
Sabyee Church in Flint, Mich., jammed 
with 500 parishioners, the stocky, white- 
robed prelate tonsured the Rev. Mano Os- 
hana of Chicago, then twice kissed his own 
hand on the cleric’s head. 

The ritual brought Father Oshana into 
the priesthood of one of Christianity’s old- 
est sects. The Church of the East, which 
traces its beginnings to St. Thomas the 
Apostle, broke with Rome over its fifth- 
century “heresy” of Nestorianism, which 
denied Mary was the mother of God. 
Known thereafter as the Nestorian Church 
and centered in Asia Minor, it quickly con- 
quered the Orient even as far as China, 
where Marco Polo saw two of its chapels. 
Then, as now, its liturgical language was 
Aramaic. Alone among Oriental sects, the 
Nestorian permitted its priests to marry, 
and they often passed the priesthood from 
father to son. The celibate bishops trans- 
mitted their office from uncle to nephew. 

But as centuries of persecution by Chi- 
nese cut the membership from 80,000,000 
to a few thousands, Nestorians took to 
hiding out in the wild hill country near 
what is now the common border of Iraq, 
Iran, and Turkey. They had more trouble 
as late as 1932, when the British surren- 
dered their mandate over Iraq: the Mos- 
lem Iraqis began what Nestorians call a 
“massacre” and scattered them all over 
the Near East. Mar Shimun himself fled 
ina British plane to British Cyprus. 

The black-bearded, 34-year-old patri- 
arch, whose title means Lord Simon and 
who inherited it at 13, studied and played 
soccer at Cambridge, and now has a Brit- 
ish accent and citizenship, came to the 
United States a year ago to rally the es- 
timated 20,000 Nestorians in this country. 
Here he has his closest dealings with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, whose clergy 
consider him an Oriental counterpart of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In fact his 
headquarters, and occasionally his church 
for Nestorian services, is the Episcopal 
Church of Our Saviour in Chicago. 





Warning! An Epidemic of 


HOLIDAY HAIR 





Golfers Have It—Whether you pick 
off pars or rummage in the rough 
makes little difference to your hair. 
It’s the sun and wind that counts— 
and leaves golfers with holiday hair. 





Swimmers Have It—Water lovers 
plunge right in and say it’s fine. May- 
be so, but not for the hair. Waves 
wash away natural oils of the scalp 
—replace them with salt and sand. 


DONT USE sais" OSE 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES— 
CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 





—_ 





Sailors Have It—On the high seas, a 
swinging boom isn’t the only’ thing 
that raises ned with your head! Salt 
sea spray maketsyhair sticky—glar- 
ing summer sun bakes it dry. 





Kreml Users Have “It”—Some say 
sparking in the moonlight is the best 
sport of all. To score in this game 
you've got to have hair that’s soft 
and lustrous, not dry or greasy. 


HEN the sun, wind, and water 

dry out your hair, use Kreml, 
the famous tonic-dressing. Gives 
hair that neat, clean, lustrous look— 
not sticky or greasy. Removes 
dandruff scales—checks excessive 
falling hair. 

Women tell us that Kreml puts 
the hair in splendid condition for 
a permanent — makes permanents 
look lovelier. 

Ask for Kreml at your drug store 
or barber shop. Ask for Kreml 
Shampoo, too—a splendid ally of 
Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 
80% olive oil base, it cleanses thor- 
oughly, rinses out quickly, leaves 
hair soft and easy to manage. 
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Saga of the halls: John Wagne is a battler, Betty Field a sweet mountain gal, and Harry Carey the Shepherd 








ENTERTAINMENT 


Color Edition of a Favorite: 
‘The Shepherd of the Hills’ 





In case you’re wondering why anyone 
felt the urge to refilm Harold Bell Wright’s 
best seller, Toe SHEPHERD OF THE HILLs, 
which was brought to the screen first in 
1919 and again in 1928, Paramount ex- 
plains that exhibitors have been clamoring 
for a successor to “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine”—the first important outdoor 
Technicolor feature and a _ whopping 
money-maker. Judged principally as an 
answer to the exhibitors’ prayers, the cur- 
rent version is as good a job as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Despite some important changes, this 
is still the dated, 1907 story of moon- 
shiners and revenuers in the Ozark hills, 
of Daniel Howitt, a kindly stranger and 
the shepherd of the title, and of the love 
affair between the brawny young moun- 
taineer, Young Matt, and Sammy, the 
daughter of a moonshiner. 

Directed by Henry Hathaway, who was 
so successful with “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine,” the first two reels of the new 
film are exciting and apparently authentic 
Americana. For the rest, the story vi- 
brates with sentimental and _ religious 
overtones that will make a good many 
people squirm. The excellent Technicolor 
photography, however, and the above- 
average acting of the principal players and 
a good supporting cast are distinctly in 
the film’s favor. Giving a sincere and be- 
lievable performance in the title role, 
Harry Carey turns in what is probably 
the best job of his 33-year screen career. 
Betty Field, as Sammy, adds another fine 
performance to her growing gallery of top- 
notch characterizations, although her op- 


portunities here are decidedly limited. John 
Wayne, with a creditable impersonation, 
justifies the popular impression that he is 
the screen’s No. 2 Gary Cooper. 


| While exhibitors throughout the coun- 
try may have another “Lonesome Pine” 
on their hands, Jim Owen, the Mayor of 
Branson, Mo., where “The Shepherd of 
the Hills” was previewed almost a month 
ago, planned to ballyhoo the film with 
this sign on his theater: “We don’t like 
it, but here it is if you want to see it.” 
This, possibly a minority opinion, is 
easily explained. Some descendants of the 
Ozark clans are willing to admit that no 
Ozarker could embody half the virtues, 
intelligence, and energy that Wright gave 
them in his novel. The majority, how- 
ever, have come to believe that they 
themselves, their neighbors, and kinfolk 
are the actual prototypes of the novelist’s 
characters. So when Hollywood has the 
temerity to veer from the romanticized 
original and present a more realistic pic- 
ture, the Ozarkers don’t take kindly to the 
idea, and there is blood on the moon. 
About 200 people witnessed the film’s 
premiere at Branson. Most of them were 
indignant and hurt. According to The 
Kansas City Star, Waldo Powell, retired 
farmer of Taney County, groaned 
throughout the performance. “It isn’t like 
the book,” he said afterward, “and it cer- 
tainly is not a fair picture of our hills.” 
Mrs. Pearl (Sparky) Spurlock, woman 
taxicab driver of the hills, who knows 
her Shepherdiana and her Ozarks, com- 
plained: “I’m ashamed of it.” She also 
objected to the Hollywood euphemism 
that changed “the name of our beautiful 
Mutton Hollow to Moanin’ Meadow.” 
Wrigglings and statements by harassed 
Paramount men didn’t clear the atmos- 
phere in the Ozarks, but so far, at least, 


no studio official has been reported missing 
in the hills. 


Democracy in Drama 


El] Teatro del Pueblo in Buenos Aires 
brings art and culture to more people than 
any other Argentine institution. That the 
organization is as democratic as its label, 
the Theater of the People, is best attested 
by the fact that although nearly 500,000 
customers attend the theater in its nine- 
month season, the admission price of 71/4 
cents adds up to a take of only $25,000. 

Last week Leonidas Barletta, director 
and founder of the theater, presented 
“Sawdust of the Dolls,” one of the sea- 
son’s features. This drama of college stu- 
dent life and problems in Buenos Aires is 
a first play, written by two Argentine 
brothers, Rodolfo and Carlos Alberto Or- 
lando. While Barletta’s primary aim is to 
bring culture to a public unable to afford 
the theater, his second is the ‘encourage- 
ment of an Argentine art in the theater. 
Thus, although the 150 plays he has pro- 
duced since 1930 include ancient, classic. 
and modern works, about every other pres- 
entation is of Argentine origin. 

Barletta, a short, plump man of 39, is 
a native of Buenos Aires. In the ’20s he 
Was a newspaper man of indifferent tal- 
ents; since then he has developed into a 
first-flight, though not a brilliant, South 
American writer. Barletta had toyed with 
the idea of a people’s theater for some 
time before he and a group of friends, in 
1930, took over a theater with 100 seats 
and a 12-foot stage. Gradually Barletia 
assumed directorship of the robust an¢ 
youthful organization. In 1937 the Theater 
of the People was moved to its fourth site. 
an old structure at 1530 Corrientes, the 
Broadway of Buenos Aires. Today the re- 
modeled theater has a regulation stage. 
fair acoustics and, most important, a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,250. 

From March through November Bar- 
letta and company offer ten functions a 
week. In addition to the six performances 
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of the current play, there is a lecture by 
artists, authors, etc., every Tuesday after- 
noon, concerts on Monday and Thursday 
afternoons, and a polemics session on Fri- 
days. This meeting is one of the theater’s 
most popular features—a controversial 
give-and-take with gloves off and no topic 
barred. 

Barletta carries his zeal for the demo- 
cratic way backstage and into the dressing 
rooms. His acting corps is limited to 25. 
New candidates—and the director insists 
on applicants without previous acting ex- 
perience—are voted into the company by 
the cast. Actually, the actors can oust the 
director any time they are dissatisfied, but 
the annual election of Barletta is by now a 
formality. 

This unusual company has neither lead- 
ing men nor leading women. All actors re- 
ceive the same salary and rights. Each year 
the group elects the salary it will receive 
from the proceeds*, on occasion the actors 
vote themselves salary cuts and apply the 
saving to necessary improvements. 

Barletta can be a strict disciplinarian. 
Once he dismissed an actor for tardiness. 
Barletta explained: “It is not right that one 
person should keep 1,200 people waiting.” 





Violent Vacation From Tears 


The Warner Brothers’ Tue Bripe CaME 
C.0.D. is a picture Bette Davis made in- 
stead of going on her honeymoon. She 
wanted to make it. It is her first slapstick 
comedy and, by way of being a vacation 
from the vapors, a reprieve from the tense 
and teary dramatics that trade-mark so 
many of her films. While Miss Davis’ at- 
titude toward rowdy humor is more cou- 
rageous than sportive, her co-star, James 
Cagney, easily makes up for the difference. 
Apparently a good time was had by all 
concerned, and this should hold true for 
the majority of moviegoers. 

An underweight but active plot centers 
around the regeneration of a pampered oil 
heiress whose plan to elope with an unc- 
tuous crooner is thwarted when her father 
bribes the bankrupt pilot of her plane to 
kidnap the glamour girl and deliver her 
to him at something like $10 the pound. 
Pilot and his expensive baggage crash in 
the desert and, after assorted adventures 
ina ghost town, an abandoned gold mine, 
and a number of cactus clumps, decide 
they have fallen in love with each other. 

William Keighley directs the film at a 
fast clip, with the accent on rough-and- 
tumbie gags. In the interest of her volte- 
face, Bette Davis collapses three times in 
acactus bed, plump side down, and twice 
submits while Cagney clips her with a 
slingshot where it will do the least harm 

(Continued on Page 55) 








*The building is donated by the city of 
uenos Aires; otherwise the Theater of the 
People is self-supporting. 









































Gone are the days off 


“SLEEVE-GARTER 
METHODS” 





























IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 
A few examples of fast, frequent air service to 163 
Latin-American cities and other world markets 
Time in Air Flights 
Transit Mileage per Week 
“Mafiana” won't do today in selling 
New York 
south of the border. Get there first to Rio oi cam # 
with men, mail and merchandise sa linaeien 
if you want the order. aaiiiers 2 deys 3,117 3 
Progressive executives now 
: . P Chicago 
move men by Clipper, cover twice to Havana hes 1a = 
the ground in half the time and at <cante 
an actual saving in salary expense. to Juneau | 22 hours 910 4 
Their samples speed to prospects 




















by Air Express, beat competition 
by days and weeks. Letters, con- 
tracts, specifications, credit infor- 
mation and documents are air 
mailed as a matter of course. 


Why not combine business and 
pleasurein aClipperswing around 
exotic Latin lands? By Clipper you 
can make the entire trip in a frac- 
tion of the time you may think. 
Consult your Travel Agent, any 
airline office or—if neither is 
available in your city—write 
Pan American Airways, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. 


AMERICA’S 


MERCHANT MARINE <¢ 


>” PAN AMERICA 








Transit times and air mileage include connecting flight by 
domestic airline to Pan American gateway city. 





MURWAYS 
SYSTEM 
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Thisa and Thata 


by JOHN O’HARA 


I am sitting here naked in the still 
hot sun, giving the flies a feast, and 
waiting for Mr. Benchley to come and 
take me out to dinner,-and wondering 
if I didn’t make a mistake when I es- 
tablished a policy of not printing let- 
ters on this page. - ° 

As I well know from other times 
when I conducted columns, letters can 
be lifesavers, in this case almost liter- 
ally, since I’d have both hands free to 
chase the flies off my back and feet. 
But I have my duty to perform, and at 
these prices it doesn’t seem fair to let 
the readers do the work. I hardly ever 
read a column that is made up of let- 
ters, though some columnists have used 
that dodge carefully—among them 
Mark Hellinger. 

Since I am technically on vacation, 
and since you yourself may be reading 
this with one hand on a tiller in the 
Great South Bay, I hope I will be for- 
given if I sort of dawdle. For instance, 
I mentioned Mr. Benchley. When, as 
I usually do, I mention Mr. Benchley, 
people who don’t know him say: “Oh 
(for O’Hara) , you know Bob Benchley? 
What’s he like?” Well, I will tell you 
what he is like. 

Robert Charles Benchley is like a 
summer sunset on Lake Louise. He is 
like India’s coral strand. He’s a Wal- 
dorf salad, a Berlin ballad, and, lately, 
he’s Mickey Mouse. Bob was born in 
Worcester, Mass., and after completing 
his education (at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N.H.), he went on to 
Harvard, where he played several parts 
in drag for Hasty Pudding shows, and 
was elected to D.U. 

While at Harvard he made the ac- 
quaintance of Putzi Hanfstaengl, a con- 
tact which was to ripen into laughing 
scorn on the part of our subject, and 
which in later life was to prove of 
scarcely any value to either party. I 
mention this because I cannot think of 
anyone else in the world who has not 
been advanced spiritually, culturally, 
and even financially by association with 
Mr. B. It seems sort of silly to bring 
up money when discussing our man, but 
no sillier than it is to try to grab a 
check when he is around. He and the 
aforementioned Hellinger are the two 
fastest men with a -buck I’ve ever 
known. When l’addition arrives it is 
paid in full, all hands are tipped hand- 


somely and graciously, and we are on 
our way to the Hour Glass before you 
can say Donald Ogden Stewart. Mr. 
Stewart, by the way, is known in my 
set as a keen student of a dollar, and he 
is dragged into the discussion only be- 
cause I sometimes wonder what ever 
happened to him in the last couple of 
weeks. 


But to get back to Benchley, or Mr. 


_ Benchley, as all his friends call him, I 


wish he would hurry up as I am getting 
hungry. 


Saying good-by to Robert Bench- 
ley, let us pass on to other matters— 
let us take up the USO problem, which 
is what I started out to write about in 
the first place. 

I know no way of telling what effect, 
if any at all, these appealing little mes- 
sages of mine have on the public’s in- 
terest in the USO, but I do know this 
much: that the letters I have received 
from officers and men clearly indicate 
an interest by the soldiers in the degree 
of enthusiasm we civilians work up over 
the USO drive. One letter baffled me. 
It took me to task for bawling out an 
actor who recently spoke hysterically 
of the suicide rate at a certain camp. 
It was an angry, although temperate, 
letter. The writer said the actor had 
exaggerated, but only a simple matter 
of doubling the number of suicides, de- 
clared my correspondent. The letter 
was written in ink, the product of a 
person of some education and an ample 
supply of cynicism. 

My correspondent signed his name, 
although he did not add his rank, the 
number of his outfit, or other detail 
which you do habitually in the Army. 
Not only did he sign the letter, but sev- 
eral of his barrack mates put their 
names to it too, but also without iden- 
tifying themselves further than by 
name. This led me to suspect that I 
was being had, so of course I am not 
printing the letter. And I wouldn’t 
print it anyway, because if I did I 


- might be letting the boys get them- 


selves into a lot of trouble. I have, in 
fact, destroyed the letter. But if it 
happens not to have been a fake, and 
if it represents a point of view, we'd 
damn well double our efforts to assure 
the success of the USO drive. 

Here’s Bench. 


~) 
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Robert Benchley, nice guy 
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Benchleyism: ‘Raising a Baby’ 
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Benchleyism: trilling a chanson 
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Benchleyism: man of letters 
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(Continued from page 53) 

when she isn’t looking. The hilarity 
evoked by these occasional concentrations 
of Bette Davis anatomy depends on your 
taste in comedy and your opinion of Miss 
Davis as the tragic Duse of the screen. 
The co-stars are supported by at least half 
a dozen amusing performances in lesser 
roles. 








EDUCATION 


NEF Parade of Pan America 


In the University of Michigan’s Rack- 
ham Building, as modern as their peda- 
gogy, 1,800 men and women gathered last 
week for what’s likely to be the biggest in- 
ternational schoolmen’s conference of these 
war years. The eighth conference of the 
New Education Fellowship brought to 
Ann Arbor 75 progressives from Latin 
America, 85 from Canada, a few, mostly 
refugees, from Europe, and a vast major- 
ity of United States citizens. 

But those 75 Latins were the biggest 
delegation from below the Rio Grande to 
show up at any NEF meeting since the 
first at Calais in 1921, and proceedings 
focused on them. One of the entertainment 
highlights was a folk dance by Rosalina 
Dominguez, daughter of the Mexican con- 
sul in Detroit. And most of the speeches 
dealt with Pan-Americanism: 


§ Waldo Frank cf New York’s New School 
for Social Research, criticizing Nelson 
Rockefeller’s job as Coordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations with the 
Americas: “Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller is 
a devoted public servant. His training and 
the traditions of his family equipped him 
perhaps to smooth the troubled waters of 
intra-American commerce, but to suggest 
that he has any special knowledge or tal- 
ent for the other vital part of his work 
[i.e., culture] is fantastic.” 


q{ Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University: “We must repent our sins, see 
the wrongness of the way in which we 
built the Panama Canal, the wrongness of 
some of the things we have done to col- 
lect commercial debts from certain of the 
weaker countries to the south of us.” 


{ Miss Noemy da Silveira Rudolfer of 
Brazil’s University of Sao Paulo: Brazil 
has many an adolescent problem because 
children are “overprotected” like “beauti- 
ful dolls” until they grow up, then are sud- 
denly considered adults and expected to 
face mature problems. 


{ Giselle Shaw of the Argentine National 
Council of Women: Too many visitors 
below the equator spend all their time 
in North American clubs and colonies, 
where they meet only other North Amer- 
icans. 

Conspicuously absent from the Ann 
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Arbor meeting was the fellowship’s inter- 
national president, Laurin Ziliacus of the 
Tola Svenska Samskola in Helsinki. But 
the Finnish educator cabled greetings, an- 
nouncing he was leaving for the Russian 
war front. 





Hotel for Harvard 


In the 304 years since Harvard Uni- 
versity—then College—was founded by the 
General Court of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, it has built up an endow- 
ment of $144,830,591.76. As part of that 
total, the Cambridge institution owns 
$8,345,448.50 worth of business real estate, 
including office buildings, stores, and 
theaters. But last week Harvard fell heir 
to its first hotel: the Ritz-Carlton and its 
site at Madison Avenue and 46th Street 
in New York City were bequeathed to the 
university under the will of Robert Walton 
Goelet, Harvard °02. The 300-room 
hostelry, operating under its present policy 
and management, will pour its future reve- 
nues into a Goelet Fund that will be de- 
voted to the general purposes of Harvard. 








RADIO 


Specialist in Mike Hits 

In 1927, Ed Byron, fresh out of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, bragged he was a 
natural-born continuity writer, and sta- 
tion WLW of Cincinnati gave him a 
chance to prove it. Within a few short 
months, the 22-year-old Byron was writ- 
ing 28 shows a week and was off to a hot 
start in radio. 

For five years, the blue-eyed, brown- 
haired youngster learned the air-wave in- 
dustry the hard way: writing, working 
sound effects, operating the control room, 
directing, selling programs, and finally be- 
coming WLW’s production manager. Then 
in 1932, Byron went on to New York to 
organize programs for William Esty & 
Co., advertising firm, and four years later 
joined the United Press as radio counsel. 

But radio show production was in his 
blood; he wanted to be a “field hand” 
again. So he left United Press after a year 
and a half to produce on his own. With 
Joe Cross, radio writer, he conceived the 
idea of a new quiz show, What’s My 
Name?, and the sturdy, 5-foot-6 Byron 
began to click. He produced two more hits 
in 1939: Pot O” Gold, the give-away mon- 
ey program, and Mr. District Attorney, 
based on the Thomas Dewey type of pub- 
lie prosecutor. 

Although he has since given up the pro- 
duction of Pot O’ Gold, because the show 
went on tour, Byron today is as busy as 
ever. What’s My Name? returned to the 
air last week over the NBC Red network 
on the Sunday 8-8:30 p.m. EDST spot, 





while on the same network, Mr. District 
Attorney, continuing for the summer each 
Wednesday at 9:30 p.m. EDST, is now a 
“super-sleuth, 1941 Sherlock Holmes” 
series of murder mysteries which Byron 
directs, and also co-authors, with Finis 
Farr. 

Meticulous in presenting murderers, By- 
ron studies scientific works on abnormal 
psychology and behavior. He _ supersti- 
tiously keeps his hat on as he directs from 
the stage instead of the usual control 
room. He wants to be on hand if things go 
wrong. Once an actor froze at the mike, 
and Byron thawed him wit’: a jab. 

Using instinctive timing for a stop- 
watch, the writer, director, and producer 
never shows his actors how to play a part. 
He admits: “I’m the world’s worst actor.” 





Taub and Stern Again 


Although surprised by the sudden 
switch of radio rights by Mike Jacobs to 
the Mutual Broadcasting System and the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. (NEWSWEEK, 
March 31), the National Broadcasting 
Co. and Adam Hat Stores, Inc., were not 
long in filling the gap in their parade of 
boxing broadcasts. 

During the past fortnight, NBC, con- 
cluded two deals which assure the con- 
tinuation of the Adam Hat boutcasters, 


Bill Stern and Sam Taub, over the Blue 


network. Herman Taylor, Philadelphia 
promoter, gave the company exclusive 
broadcast rights to ten Philadelphia 


matches, the first of which will be the 
National Boxing Association lightweight 
title fight between champion Sammy An- 
gott, and Ray Robinson, New York Ne- 
gro, next Monday night, July 21. And 


Chick Meehan (see Sport Week) allotted 
to NBC the rights of all bouts at Ebbets 
Field, Brooklyn. 

This week, NBC and Adam also sewed 
up television rights to the Brooklyn fights. 
They will present the first sponsored sport- 
ing event of commercial television, the 
Red Burman-Melio Bettina battle, at 
9:30 pm. EDST July 22, over station 
WNBT in New York. 





New Voices for America 


Honoring those who are Americans by 
choice and “do not take their freedom for 
granted,” Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, started a new 
defense savings program entitled America 
Preferred at 12 noon EDST last Sunday 
over the Mutual network. The series will 
run ten weeks, featuring famous persons 
who either are naturalized American citi- 
zens or have chosen the United States as 
a temporary home. 

Pierre van Paassen, Dutch-born author 
and narrator-conductor of the program, 
presented the broadcast’s first foreign- 
born group: Dean Alfange, lawyer and 
author born in Greece; Jarmila Novotna, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano from Czecho- 
Slovakia; Maurice Maeterlinck and Henry 
Bernstein, Belgian and French drama- 
tists: Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, writer- 
daughter of Leo Tolstoy, Russian novelist, 
and Claude Rains, British-born actor, 
who delivered Winston Churchill’s “blood, 
sweat, and tears” address. 

In a demonstration of unity, others will 
contribute to America Preferred the var- 
ied talents which have been brought from 
other lands to form a large part of the 
heterogeneous American culture. 
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Operating Room Invaders 


Although surgeons sterilize all equip- 
ment from clothes and bandages to instru- 
ments and stitches, from 3 to 5 per cent 
of all surgical wounds still become infect- 
ed from invading bacteria in the operating 
rom, despite great advances in anti-germ 
techniques. Last week, in the latest issue 
of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
Dr. John W. Hirshfeld of the Yale Uni- 
yesity School of Medicine described an 
important medical study which indicates 
the following sources of danger and meth- 
ods of reducing contamination: 


(LEANING THE Arr: To lessen possible 
air-borne infection, hospitals may cir- 
culate washed air through operating rooms 
and use germicidal ultra-violet rays or 
sterilizing “mists” of special chemicals 
(NEWSWEEK; March 10). The New 
Haven physician also found that the 
room’s germ count is also increased by 
sidden movements which stir up the air. 
As a result, he suggested that surgeons 
md assistants reduce disturbances by 
avoiding rapid movements near the pa- 
tient. Coating the floor with a thin film of 
dycerin will also help by preventing in- 
fected material on the floor from rising. 
Because the slight air percussions of pro- 
nouncing words send germs through even 
the best surgical masks, Dr. Hirshfeld 
emphasized that there should be no talk- 
ing in the operating room. 


InrecTIONS From THE SurRGEON: The 
study also urged that more operators fol- 
low the practice of the late Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, world-famous brain surgeon, 
and wear heavier rubber gloves instead of 
the thin variety in widespread use. From 
li to 24 per cent of gloves are punctured, 
often without the surgeon’s knowledge, 
thus permitting possible infections from 
germs on the hands. Investigations have 
shown that from 1,000 to 1,000,000 bac- 
tria may flourish in the sweat under 
surgical rubber gloves. 


STERILIZING THE Patient: The Yale 
doctor also emphasizes that the patient’s 
skin should always be sterilized with 
powerful germicides, especially before long 
operations. More than 64,500 bacteria 
inhabit every square inch of normal skin, 
according to reliable studies. 





New Highs in Longevity 


The average wage earner of 30 today 
can look forward to celebrating his 67th 
birthday. But when he was born, back in 
1911, his parents could have had no rea- 
sonable expectation, on the basis of con- 
temporary figures, that he would live to 
be older than 47. For these twenty years 
of grace he can thank the steady improve- 
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ment in medical care and knowledge which 
last year made possible a new high of 
62.93 years as the life expectancy of new- 
ly borns, an increase of almost 16 years 
over 1911. 

In publishing these facts last week, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. also cal- 
culated how long people of various other 
ages could expect to live. The average 
couple 40 years old can figure on living to- 
gether for about 28 years more, with the 
wife surviving her husband by more than 
three years. Men who have reached 50 
should go on to attain the age of 70, while 
similarly aged women should outlive them 
to pass their 73rd _ birthday. Sixty-year- 
old men should have 14 years remaining 
to them, and women of like age, 16. 

Corroborating earlier surveys is the 
finding that the average Negro of either 
sex and for all ages up to 70 cannot hope 
to live as long as the average white. Start- 
ing from the age of 5, when Negro boys 
can anticipate living only 54.83 years and 
Negro girls 56.71, about 5 and 714 fewer 
years respectively than white boys and 
girls, the gap gradually narrows with ad- 
vancing age. 





Dealer in Flood Probability 


About 300 years ago a gambler who 
wanted to put the fine art of rolling dice 
on a scientific basis asked the ultra- 
religious French mathematician Blaise Pas- 
cal to figure the odds for rolling 
various number combinations. 
Pascal’s effort was the first step 
in developing the so-called theory 
of probability which, much to 
the annoyance of some mathe- 
maticians, has ever since been 
popularly connected with games 
of chance and with statements 
to the effect that the odds against 
being dealt a royal flush poker 
hand are 649,740 to 1 and the 
chances of throwing a seven or 
eleven on the first roll in a game 
of craps are 2 to 9. 

But mathematicians have long 
been applying probability meth- 
ods to a host of problems more 
important than that of betting 
wisely, and another step in that 
direction was announced last 
week by Dr. E. J. Gumbel of 
New York’s New School for 
Social Research, who described a 
special study of American floods 
as outlined in the current issue 
of the Annals of Mathematical 
Statistics: 

An engineer building a dam 
applies the law of “safety first”; 
that is, he provides a so-called 
margin of safety which is, in 
effect, an insurance against the 
possibility of a future flood worse 
than any previous inundation. 


But the German-born scientist, who is be- 
ing sponsored by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, would apply the laws of probability 
to calculate flood expectations that might 
make it possible to figure the margin of 
safety more exactly. 

The 50-year-old researcher ignores rain- 
fall and other weather phenomena, de- 
spite the fact they play roles of obvious 
importance in causing overflows. Instead, 
he concentrates on the analysis of past 
records—he prefers to have government 
figures showing the maximum amount of 
water flowing past a given point of a 
river for each of the last 60 or 70 years. 
Then, using these facts plus probability 
mathematics, he can estimate the amount 
that a river will exceed its high-flow rec- 
ord during the next 25, 200, or 2,000 
years, depending upon the lifetime of the 
dam. One result is that the scientist’s 
equations predict that for the next 50 
years the most probable maximum flood 
of the Mississippi will be a record 2,500,- 
000 cubic feet per second, almost 10 per 
cent larger than the 1927 inundation, the 
worst in its history. 

Since floods have caused government 
agencies many an anxious hour and many 
an extra dollar for dam _ building, Dr. 
Gumbel’s work, offering a more exact pre- 
diction to work from, may well prove to 
be of importance to the War Department 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
among others, in their work of harnessing 
the country’s rivers. 





Dwight Godwin 


Ruth St. Denis, star of a dance field day at 62 
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Ruth St. Denis at 62 


The International Dance Festival and 
School being held through the summer jp 
the Berkshire Mountains near Lee, Mass, 
can be justly proud of a roster of stars 
which includes Irina Baronova, Ruth S¢t. 
Denis, Paul Draper, Anton Dolin, Pay] 
Haakon, Alicia Markova, Agnes de Mille, 
Barton Mumaw, Ted Shawn, and mem. 
bers of the Ballet Theater Group. Hovw- 
ever, it is not stellar glitter alone which js 
luring dance enthusiasts to the Berk. 
shires, but rather the good, old-fashioned 
sentimentality which is attached to. the 
appearances of some of these artists. 

Sentimental field day No. 1 came off 
last week on Friday and Saturday after. 
noons when 350 people drove from all 
parts of New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, to see a tall, white-haired 
woman of 62 go through the paces which 
had made her famous. It was just 35 
years ago that the then 27-year-old Ruth 
St. Denis had hired a hall, the Hudson 
Theater in New York City, filled it with 
Oriental trappings, and launched herself 
on a career as fabulous as any in dance 
history. 

There was little in the 1941 performance 
that revealed the 35-year passage of 
time. The enthusiastic audience in the 
festival barn theater craned and ap- 
plauded while “Miss Ruth,” as 
most of her ever-loyal followers 
call her, once again moved 
through the measures of “In- 
cense,” “Cobras,” and “Radha” 
—the same program she had 
given at the Hudson that after- 
noon in 1906. Mistress of both 
make-up and theatrical illusion, 
Miss St. Denis carried her audi- 
ence as completely as she ever 
had. And she herself, with the 
Irish mick humor which con- 
trasts so abruptly with her 
moods of Oriental mysticism, 
summed it all up by saying: “I 
may be 62, but when properly 
coaxed I can still kick the back 
of my head.” 

The festival’s second occasion 
for sentimental “do you remem- 
bers” is to be given this week 
when, for the first time since the 
breakup of their ballet company 
in 1938, Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin, top stars of the 
English ballet, resume a profes- 
sional relationship which has en- 
dured since their boy and girl 
days at Astafieva’s ballet school 
in London—when he was Patrick 
Healey-Kay and she was Alice 
Marks, “the miniature Pavlov:.” 
Now, in the woods of Yankee- 
land, they are not only perform- 
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ing as a team but are also directing the 
dance school which is being given for some 
30 pupils in conjunction with the festival. 

Both the festival and the school are 
located at Jacob’s Pillow, the farm which 
Dolin and Miss Markova leased from Ted 
Shawn for the summer. The main house, 
dining room, two studios, and eight cabins 
which house the camp’s activities are the 
same which Shawn and his men dancers 
either built or improved in their nine pre- 
vious years of work there. And the stu- 
dents, some of whom have come from as 
far away as Vancouver and Los Angeles, 
do all the work around the place between 
dasses in everything danceable from bal- 
letic arabesques to tapping buck-and- 
wings. 





Philadelphia Fusses 


Musically speaking, if it’s not one thing 
in Philadelphia, it’s another. If Conduc- 
tor Eugene Ormandy is not refusing, as he 
did four weeks ago, to share the podium 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra with assort- 
ed animals from the city zoo for an il- 
lustrated production of Saint-Saéns’ “Car- 
nival of Animals,” then José Iturbi, ex- 
plosive and publicity-wise Spanish mae- 
stro, is balking, as he did on hearing that 
he was to share the same platform with 
swing king Benny Goodman. 

“I cannot appear with a jazz-band lead- 
er,” said Iturbi. Then, replied Goodman, 
“let’s get a better conductor.” 

All this, of course, bears fine fruit at 
the box office. Last Thursday night Robin 
Hood Dell, outdoor summer home of the 
orchestra, was jammed as Goodman made 
his world debut as a symphonic conductor. 
Using a pencil instead of a baton, he led 
the men of the Philadelphia in a first per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s three-minute 
“Tango.” Aside from that, the sober-faced 
lord of jive also performed Mozart’s clari- 
net concerto under the baton of Edwin 
McArthur, young American conductor 
who had stepped in to bat for Iturbi. 

Then, the serious business of the eve- 
ning being out of the way, Goodman’s 
band and sextet took over—and the al- 
ready packed crowd swelled to 10,000 as 
swarms of unpaying Goodman _hepcat 


| fans clambered over the fence from the 


next-door cemetery. The long-hairs and 
the ushers were slightly dazed, but. the 
jitter kids danced merrily on the green to 
chalk up another episode in the odd an- 
nals of the. Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Terra Cotta for Sculptors 


The July issue of The Technology Re- 
view, publication of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, last week an- 
nounced a wedding. It was not a wedding 
of social import; it was described as a 
wedding of science and art. For in the 
laboratories of one of the United States’ 
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leading centers of engineering, there has 
been developed a new medium for the fine 
art of sculpture. 

Specifically, the laboratory is that of 
Frederick Harwood Norton, associate pro- 
fessor of ceramics, son and brother of 
other MIT professors and himself a gradu- 
ate of the school in 1918. As both a 
physicist and an amateur sculptor, Norton 
has been experimenting with terra cotta 
for more than ten years. The result is a 
formula so improved that it amounts to a 
new medium. It produces a material which 
is tough, durable, and shrinks very little 
in the baking. 

The formula’s chief admirer so far 
among actual practitioners is George De- 
metrios, member of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, who is using it in 
his own brick kiln near his summer studio 
in Gloucester, Mass. As Demetrios de- 
scribes the formula: “It provides sculptors 
with a method of controlling the creation 
of a work of art from the original model- 
ing to the completed cast. Instead of 
delegating casting and finishing to a 
foundry as you do when you’re working 
with bronze, the artist can do the whole 
job.” 





RECORD WEEK 


At the podium of the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Felix Weingartner, one 
of the few living students of Franz Liszt, 
presents us with the definitive recording 
of the nineteenth-century virtuoso’s fa- 
miliar symphonic poem, Les Pre.upEs. 
Weingartner gives a straightforward, vig- 
orous reading of the romantic work and 
gets top-notch cooperation from Colum- 
bia’s recording engineers (two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.50). 


Though a prolific composer himself, Jo- 
sef Suk has always been overshadowed by 
his fellow Bohemian, teacher, and father- 
in-law, Anton Dvorak. Now, however, six 
years after Suk’s death, Victor has pub- 
lished his first important composition to 
be issued on records in this country. Writ- 
ten when the composer was only 18, SERE- 
NADE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA is a light- 
hearted work, full of charm and melody. 
The Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Vaclav Talich, performs it in 
this spirit (four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50) . 


For “the man behind the man behind 
the gun,” Irving Berlin wrote the patriotic 
ditty “Arms for the Love of America” at 
the official request of the Army Ordnance 
Department. Barry Wood, who introduced 
it in Washington on Arsenal Day June 10, 
now turns it out on a Victor record with 
the assistance of the Lyn Murray Singers. 
On the flip-over the same group performs 
Berlin’s “Any Bonds Today,” which Wood 
sings weekly as theme song of the Treas- 
ury Department’s new radio program 
(NEwsweEEK, July 14). 








PHILCO 


Adds a New 
Sensation to 


lah 






New Automatic Record 
Changer with Stroboscope 
Pitch and Tempo Control 


Another amazing development from the 
Philco laboratories! For the first time, the 
famous Stroboscopic principle is applied to 


the phonograph. Now you can hear your 
records with absolute fidelity of pitch, exactly 
as they were made in the recording studio. 
And with simpler, gentler, more automatic 
record changing than ever before! All this 
is now added to “Music on a Beam of Light” 
-.. no needles to change, record wear and 
surface noise reduced by 10 to 1, glorious 
new beauty of tone. Tilt-Front Cabinet, no 
lid to lift. New, improved Home Recording 
Unit is optional. Standard, Short-Wave and 
Frequency Modulation radio reception. Only 
in a 1942 Philco can you enjoy all these new, 
modern radio-phonograph features! 
PHILCO 1013, Illustrated— Authentic 


Hepplewhite Cabinet, Choice of Wal- 
nut or Mahogany. Easiest Terms. 


Other Models——*925 to $500 
See Them At Your Philco Dealer 


Prices subject to change without notice; slightly bigher Denver and West. 
ee 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


More About Inflation 


Wii does inflation mean to John 
Q. Citizen? The loss of part or all that he 
has. As this page pointed out last week, 
there are two phases of inflation—each 
characterized by a special fear. First there 
is an urge to buy certain things because of 
the fear that there may be no more of 
these things to buy. Second there is the 
urge to buy because of fear that the dol- 
lar may soon buy less and less. First is 
fear of scarcity. Second is the fear for the 
value of money itself. The first is dis- 
tressing. The second is dangerous. In the 
second money flies into things, whether or 
not the individual needs them. Savings in 
terms of purchasing power (and how else 
can their value be measured?) melt away. 
Holders of insurance policies and deposi- 
tors in savings banks are the classic vic- 
tims. For precisely the same reason, the 
millions insured in the Social Security sys- 
tem would be hit. The salaries of white- 
collar workers do not rise fast enough to 
keep up with the grocery bill. Wage work- 
ers cannot strike fast enough to make in- 
come catch up with the cost of living. 
The farmer is gouged whenever he tries to 
buy what he needs. As people find that 
the money they have saved or earned is 
no longer generally accepted in exchange 
for goods or labor, panic seizes them. The 
stage is then set for dictators, disorder and 
revolution. 

We, in this country, are not likely ever 
to have such a sweep of inflation as Ger- 
many, France or other countries have en- 
dured. We are bigger. We produce more. 
We are less dependent upon the outside 
world. But we have suffered some of the 
consequences of inflation in the past, and 
we may suffer them again in the future. 
If and when we do, it will be the little fel- 
low who is hurt most. 


How can we tell when we are passing 
from the first phase into the second phase? 
Economists used to have well-defined ways 
of gauging the transition. They looked at 
such symptoms as the behavior of bond 
prices, the behavior of stock prices, the 
turnover of bank loans and the like. But 
most of the traditional tests have ceased 
to be valid in our economy. The many 
controls that the government has over fi- 
nance and industrial life throw the warn- 
ing signals out of gear. The government 
can lend and borrow in gigantic amounts. 
It can support the bond market. Through 
regulation, it has to some degree affected 
the functioning of the stock market as an 
indicator. Some of the very protections 


we have set up have so retarded the ac- 
tion of our barometers that, obviously, to 
rely on them would be to wait until the 
storm has broken. We must act long be- 
fore that happens. 


Is there a hedge against inflation? “One 
of the clearest of the lessons taught by the 
European experience is that there are no 
good hedges against inflation,” Leonard 
P. Ayres, economist of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., has pointed out. By their very 
nature bonds, either corporate or govern- 
ment, are not a hedge. While it is true 
that stocks normally rise in times of infla- 
tion, statistical studies show that the ad- 
vance in their prices is vastly less than the 
advance in the cost of living. More, there 
are such enormous disparities in the size 
of the advances of different kinds of stock 
from one moment to the next that the 
nimblest and most experienced specula- 
tors are unlikely to be able to forecast 
the market successfully. Even real estate, 
commonly believed to be the safest invest- 
ment during inflation, did not prove to be 
an adequate hedge during the German and 
French inflations. Ayres observes that in 
the midst of the general destruction of 
values in Germany, real estate fared rela- 
tively well only by contrast. In France, 
while values rose, they did not begin to 
keep pace with the rise in the prices of 
goods. Finally, speculation in the commod- 
ity markets in times of inflation has proved 
to be as hazardous for the individual as 
speculation in the stock markets. 


Is it possible, then, for the citizen to 
save himself? No. Most articles and books 
on inflation end by exhorting the citizen 
to do this or that to prevent inflation. 
They urge him, for example, to lend all 
that he can to the government, or to hold 
on to his government bonds, or to bear 
greater taxes willingly, or to demand that 
government economize, or to try to per- 
suade his fellow farmers or fellow laborers 
to forgo pressure for special gains, or to 
resist the temptation to hoard commodi- 
ties that are growing scarce. All these are 
fine strictures. If all citizens would observe 
them, there might be no inflation, or much 
less inflation. But if human beings were 
thus intelligent and unselfish, there would 
be no war, no need for defense and, in 
fact, very little need for government. We 
should be something more than human. 
To enjoin individuals, unaided, to take the 
steps to save themselves from inflation is 
simply to misunderstand what inflation is. 
Inflation is human beings in panic, grab- 
bing what they can. Its slogan is sawve 
qui peut. Its destiny is chaos. 


If we are to be saved from inflation, jt 
will not be by millions of individually wise 
and unselfish decisions. Somebody yil] 
have to save everybody. That somebody § 
is Congress and the President. When 
the bank crisis came in 1933, those re. 
sponsible for things in Washington did 
not talk about difficulties of admin. 
istration. Nor did they carry on a debate 
with the grandstand. They acted with 
vigor and courage. And the people blessed 
them for it. 


Since government must do what must be 
done, what are the things to do? First, 
pass the Federal Reserve recommendations 
to limit the control pyramiding credit and 
money. 

Second, enact the Baruch plan to im- 
pose a ceiling on all prices, wages and 
rents, with the safeguards suggested by 
Mr. Baruch and quoted on this page last 
week. If, as our Price Administrator says, 
the problem of administering this plan is 
too great, remove him and get a better 
administrator. His special training has not 
been in administration in any event. We 
have Baruch’s word that the administra- 
tion of the plan “should not present insu- 
perable difficulties.” If the Administra- 
tion’s objection to the Baruch plan is that 
some prices still need to rise in order to 
induce greater production, and that “di- 
rect price control measures should be en- 
ployed only after it is reasonably clear 
that no material increase in production 
will result from an advance of price,” then 
the Administration is hopelessly bogged 
down in theory. Then it does not really 
know which it wants to do more—raise 
prices or prevent inflation—and it cannot 
proceed effectively until it makes up its 
mind. 

Third, impose excise taxes sufficiently 
stiff to prevent the rush of money into ar- 
ticles that compete with defense. 

Fourth, widen the tax base, increase tax 
rates severely enough to deflect a greatly 
increased amount of money available for 
spending and apply it to the hottest spot 
of all—the mounting Federal debt. 

It is not too late—but it is later than 
the Administration thinks it is. 


Inflation aside, what would a high price 
structure mean to the future of the United 
States? It would mean that we should lose 
the peace regardless of who won the war. 
If we are shackled to a high price struc- 
ture when the nations resume trade, we 
shall be beaten at the start in South 
America and in other spheres of legitimate 
trade. For the other nations will enter the 
peace lean, hungry and accustomed to 
lowered living standards. We, with our 
higher costs of production, will be unable 
to compete. England, Germany or Japan 
cannot drive us out of South America, but 
our own price structure can. We face 
crashing deflation at home and insuperable 
competition abroad unless we take reso- 
lute action now. 
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Whether you're a little “tourist,” or a 
grown-up tourist there are times when 
nothing is so welcome as the familiar green 
and white sign of a Texaco Registered 
Rest Room. 


You can trust that sign. You know that 
it means, ‘Here is a rest room scrupulously 
neat. A rest room equipped with running 
water, towels and all the necessities for 
comfort and cleanliness.” 


Back of that spic-and-span cleanliness 
is the Texaco Dealer's pledge. And back 
of that pledge is the watchfulness of the 
“White Patrol’. . . inspection cars that 
constantly check each of the Registered 
Rest Rooms. 


And, where you see the Registered Rest 
Room sign, you'll also find those two 
great gasolines, the famous Texaco Fire- 
Chief and SKY CHIEF, the luxury motor 
fuel... and Insulated Havoline and Texaco 
Motor Oils. For your own comfort, for 
your motor’s welfare . . . stop at the sign 
of the Texaco Star! 


Youre Ubleome AT 
TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN: “Millions for Defense” All Star Radio Program every 
Wed. Night—Columbia Broadcasting System—9:00 E. D. T., 8:00 
E. S.T., 8:00 C. D. T., 7:00 C. S. T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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@ Actua! color photograph of tobacco hanging inside curing barn—Ray Ogéesby inspects a 
leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 





“—to get lighter, milder leaf like this!’’ says Ray 
Oglesby, tobacco auctioneer of Winterville, N. C. 


ISTEN to the bidding at ’most any tobacco auction 
—and you'll see right fast that Luckies pay 
higher prices to get the finer, lighter leaf. Like any 
smoker, that’s the tobacco I want—so naturally, I 
-choose Luckies for my own enjoyment!” 

Yes, Luckies pay higher prices to get the finer, 
the lighter, the naturally milder tobaccos. No wonder 
that with independent tobacco experts—auctioneers, 
buyers and warehousemen—Luckies are the 2 to 1 
favorite over all other brands combined. So smoke 
the smoke tobacco experts smoke. Next time, ask 
for Lucky Strike! 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST— IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 








